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PLAYING  HOST  FOR  YOU  — When  large  groups  of  grocers  have  their 
conventions,  when  medical  men,  nurses  and  home  economists  meet, 
when  business  and  trade  groups  get  together — Canco  is  there  play' 
ing  host  for  you.  At  Canco  exhibits  people  gather  to  talk  about 
what’s  new  in  canned  foods,  about  better  ways  to  sell.  Our  conversa' 
tions  with  these  people  and  the  booklets  they  request  are  important 
factors  in  the  promotion  of  canned  foods — increasing  your  markets 
and  sales.  We  are  glad  to  say  we  shall  continue  this  work  in  1940. 
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.A-T  all  Crown  plants,  control  is  the 
watchword.  Control  of  plate,  control  of 
dies  and  tools,  control  of  all  equipment 


The  Chemical  lahoratories  at  Philadelphia  have  fully  equipped 
bacteriological,  chemical  and  processing  departments.  Raw 
materials  are  subject  to  the  most  rigid  inspection. 


This  big  can  tester  is  protection  against  leakage  and  is  typical 
of  the  splendid,  modern  equipment  in  Crown’s  great  new 
plant  at  Philadelphia. 


Crown  maintains  large  engineering  staffs  at  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  for  the  development  and  fabrication  of  better 
containers. 


Only  the  latest  type  of  lithographing  equipment  is  used  in 
Crown’s  big  plant.  That  is  why  Crown  Cans  are  so  superior 
in  appearance  and  design. 


by  the  most  painstaking  and  un¬ 
remitting  inspection  and  supervision. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 
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For  Every  Meei 


PATENTED 


The  HAYNIE  HOT  WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 


was  the  talk  of  the  Convention.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  to¬ 
mato  canning  industry  has  a  scalder  been  offered  the  canner; 

•  Where  the  time  of  scald  is  controlled  according  to  the 

ripeness  of  the  tomato 

•  Where  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  skin  at  "onion  skin" 

thickness 

•  Where  it  is  possible  for  the  peelers  to  remove  (slip  off) 

the  skin  in  less  time  than  when  the  tomatoes 
are  scalded  by  other  methods,  thus  increasing  the 
peelers  capacity 

•  Where  it  is  positively  possible  for  the  canner  to  secure 

greater  yield  over  the  use  of  any  other  make  of 
scalder — let  us  prove  it 

•  Where  on  a  reasonable  size  pack  the  saving  of  steam 

has  paid  for  the  scalder  in  one  season,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  operation  of  any  make  of  steam 
scalder. 

These  advantages  are  made  possible  through  the  use  of  the  Haynie  Hot 
Water  Tomato  Scalder.  Write  for  testimonials. 


The  Haynie  Scalder  has  been  successfully 
operated  during  the  past  three  years  by 
eighteen  prominent  canners  located  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  York  and 
Indiana. 


Since  January  1st,  1940  many  orders,  includ¬ 
ing  additional  orders  from  users,  have  been 
received. 


The  scalder  is  shipped  with  a  self-operating 
temperature  controller,  clutch  sprocket  drive 
and  with  adjustable  over-flow  for  controlling 
the  water  level. 


Sole  Manufacturers  under  license  for  the 
manufacturing  and  selling  of  the  Haynie  Hot 
Water  Tomato  Scalder. 
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EDITORIALS 


EDWARD  J.  JUDGE 


E.  J.  JUDGE  DEAD 

Inventor  of  the  lye  peaeh  peeling  proeess,  and  other  canning 
machinery — Publisher  of  this  journal  for  years. 

Edward  j.  judge,  oldest  son  of  the  late  Edward  S.  Judge, 
long  editor  and  publisher  of  this  first  and  original  canners’ 
journal.  The  Trade,  died  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  the  night  of 
February  15th,  and  was  buried  at  Hayward  ,  Cal.,  on  Saturday 
morning,  February  17th.  He  was  in  his  68th  year. 

Oldsters  will  remember  him  as  assistant  to  his  father  in  the 
foi  mation  and  conduct  of  the  first  canners  associations.  Shortly 
b-  fore  January,  1893,  the  publication  and  the  management  of 
Ibo  Journal  was  turned  over  to  him,  and  the  business  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  name  of  E.  J.  Judge  from  January  1st,  1893, 
until  the  end  of  1901,  when  a  “family  corporation”  was  formed 
'  -der  the  name  of  The  Trade  Company,  with  Edward  S.  Judge 
:■  President,  Edw.  J.  Judge,  Vice-President  and  General  Mana- 
L"  r,  and  Arthur  I.  Judge  as  Secretary-Treasurer  and  assistant 
c.dtor.  Meantime  an  extensive  printing  business  had  been 
d'  eloped,  with  a  modern  up-to-date  plant,  to  handle  the  journal 
d  a  large  amount  of  outside  printing. 

In  1903,  he  with  “Jack”  Chisholm,  of  Chisholm- Scott  pea  viner 
i-  .lie,  advocated  and  put  on  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  one  of  the 
1  st  elaborate  canners’  conventions  held  up  to  that  time,  or 
^  ice.  This  was  an  outstanding  success  and  has  served  ever 
ce  as  a  model  for  such  meetings  and  machinery  shows.  It 
!  irked  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  The 
'  f.VDE,  and  in  commemoration  of  that  event  the  first  history  of 
ine  industry  was  compiled  and  published,  and  the  Convention 
Viesented  E.  J.  Judge  a  beautiful  silver  service  at  a  notable 
o-iiner  put  on  by  the  Chisholm-Scott  Co.,  to  the  entire  convention. 


Later  in  1903,  he  severed  his  connection  with  The  Trade  Com¬ 
pany  and  went  to  California,  where  he  got  into  the  canning 
machinery  and  supplies  business,  representing  some  well  known 
supply  firms,  but  producing  some  machines  of  his  own  designing. 
From  this  came  the  mechanical  lye  peeling  system  for  peaches, 
and  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  Up  to  that  time  that  work  had 
been  done  by  hand,  Chinese  coolies  being  the  only  persons  who 
could  stand  over  the  vat  of  boiling  lye.  The  machine  did  such 
excellent  work  and  at  such  a  heavy  saving  to  peach  canners, 
that  it  “took”  immediately,  and  the  business  was  getting  into 
fine  condition  when  the  1906  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  wiped 
him  out.  The  great  fire  caused  by  the  quake  started  either  in 
his  machine  shop  and  plant  or  next  door,  and  everything  was 
lost,  and  likewise  his  home  on  the  hill  in  San  Francisco. 

He  returned  with  his  family  to  Baltimore  and  again  resumed 
building  these  machines.  The  old  Journal  had  had  its  baptism  of 
fire,  in  1904,  when  we  lost  everything  in  the  great  Baltimore 
fire,  so  it  was  but  natural  that  he  listened  to  an  urge  to  form 
a  company,  and  The  Judge  Machine  Company  came  into  exis¬ 
tence,  with  Emanuel  Miller  of  the  famous  old  firm  of  canners. 
Miller  Bros.  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  as  President  and  chief  stockholder. 
A  number  of  Peach  Peelers  were  built  and  put  out  on  royalty, 
in  various  sections  of  the  country,  during  the  next  year  or  two, 
but  before  any  royalties  could  be  asked  for  or  collected  “Manny” 
Miller  decided  he  was  through,  and  allowed  the  Company  to  go 
into  bankruptcy.  The  patents  had  been  contested,  but  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  won  in  the  two  lower  courts  and  expected  to  win  in  the 
higher  and  last  court,  but  when  the  case  was  called,  there  was  no 
one  to  defend  it,  and  the  other  claimant,  after  due  course  of  time, 
was  awarded  the  patent.  Peach  canners  will  recall  that  the 
new  holder  faced  a  barrage  of  suits  on  the  Coast  until  the  end 
of  the  patent's  life,  and  the  machines  which  had  been  made  in 
Baltimore  and  put  out  on  royalty  were  never  billed,  never  a 
dollar  paid  for  or  on  them,  and  the  users  actually  sold  them, 
in  instances,  later. 

Meantime,  E.  J.  Judge  developed  and  sold  a  number  of  can¬ 
ning  machines  and  systems  for  tomatoes  and  other  products,  but 
particularly  a  new  Syruper  and  a  new  Filler  for  fruits,  both  of 
which  seemed  to  stand  out.  The  Syruper  placed  the  desired 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  can  first  (for  the  degree  of  syrup 
desired)  then  the  fruit  was  filled  in,  and  then  the  water  added; 
so  that  any  “spill”  would  be  of  water  and  not  of  syrup.  The 
degree  to  match  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit  could  be  changed  while 
the  machine  was  in  operation,  and  this,  together  with  the  heavy 
saving  in  sugar,  made  for  it  a  place  in  many  progressive  plants. 
He  had  just  brought  out  an  improved  Filler,  with  12  filling 
pockets,  capable  of  handling  almost  any  product.  Under  any 
desired  condition  of  brine  or  syrup,  and  was  putting  it  on  the 
market  when  he  died.  He  conducted  this  business  under  the 
name  of  E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif.,  and  the  business  will  be 
continued.  In  addition  to  this  Syruper  and  Filler,  he  built  and 
sold  a  Roller  Exhaust  box  of  any  capacity  for  all  sizes  of 
cans,  and  Safe-T-Clutches  and  Never-Miss  Timers  in  his  well 
appointed  shops  in  Alameda. 

The  story  of  the  Judge  Peach  Peeler  is  the  story  of  so  many 
canning  machines  and  is  the  reason  for  its  recital  here.  The 
youngsters  should  realize  that  the  great  mechanical  development 
of  this  great  food  industry  has  all  taken  place  within  the  memory 
of  many  living  men,  and  E.  J.  Judge  played  a  prominent  part 
in  this  development,  just  as  the  old  Journal  has  done  in  the 
development  of  the  canned  foods  industry. 
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The  CANNERS’  school — As  promised,  we  begin  the  You’ll  like  the  experience  of  trying  to  sell  your  own  products, 
publication  of  the  papers  turned  in  at  The  Canning  Problems  and  you  may  open  up  a  small  number  of  good  customers  who 
Conferences,  held  during  the  Chicago  Convention  last  month,  will  take  your  entire  output,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  at 
The  canners  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  during  satisfactory  prices  to  both  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  The  nearby 
these  sessions  fully  appreciated  their  value,  and  doubtless  wholesale  grocers  probably  do  not  know  that  you  are  in  exist- 
learned  much  that  will  be  of  value  in  the  production  of  their  ence,  and  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  such  fine  goods  are  packed 


packs.  But  unfortunately  memory  is  treacherous  and  we  are 
prone  to  forget  the  important  data,  or  what  is  as  bad,  grow 
uncertain  or  doubtful  that  what  we  recall  was  what  the  pro¬ 
fessors  said.  Here  is  where  the  printed  word  is  of  inestimable 
value,  as  refreshing  the  memory  and  taking  the  doubt  out  of  it. 

These  Conferences  are  the  equivalent  of  a  post-graduate  course 
at  some  university,  a  sort  of  majoring  in  canning  procedure. 
The  greatest  scientific  experts  in  the  business  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems,  induce  discussion  so  as  to  get  out  the  ideas  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  so  not  just  one  opinion  is  given,  but  the  consensus; 
and  in  that  sense  the  course  is  of  greater  value  than  an  ordinary 
university  course.  The  discussions  are  missing  from  our 
recitals,  but  the  subject  is  often  treated  from  different  angles 
by  different  experts,  as  you  will  note  in  this  issue  where  the 
subject  is  Tomato  Juice. 

All  of  this  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  add  to  your  knowledge 
on  canning,  whatever  the  product  may  be,  and  if  you  cannot 
stop  to  study  your  lessons  now,  at  least  carefully  preserve  the 
issues  in  which  these  courses  appear,  for  you  will  wish  to 
return  to  them,  and  probably  often. 

The  subjects  covered,  in  addition  to  Tomato  Juice  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  ramifications,  will  include:  “The  Effect  of  Calcium  Salts  in 
Canned  Tomatoes,”  an  extensive  study  of  this  new  venture; 
“The  Canning  of  Apple  Juice”;  “The  Control  of  External  Cor¬ 
rosion  of  Cans”;  “The  Prevention  of  Curd  in  Grapefruit  Juice”; 
“A  Discussion  of  the  Methods  of  Canning  Pumpkin,”  etc.  And 
we  advise  you  to  go  back  to  last  week’s  issue,  with  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  big  Convention,  for  among  these  reports  you  will 
find  a  wealth  of  worthwile  information.  Every  bit  of  this  is 
good  business  and  you  can  turn  it  greatly  to  your  advantage. 
That  is  why  we  go  to  the  trouble  and  the  expense  of  reproducing 
it, — all  for  your  benefit  and  help.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  do 
this  for  you. 

A  CANNER  ASKS — “I  have  500  cases  No.  2  standard  toma¬ 
toes,  of  good  quality,  absolutely  pure  tomatoes  and  juice,  no 
water  whatever  added. 

“I  do  not  owe  anyone  anything;  every  and  all  costs  have  been 
paid  at  time  tomatoes  were  packed.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  know:  would  you  sell  these  tomatoes  for  60  cents  per  dozen, 
less  brokerage  and  cash  discount,  at  this  time?  Your  advice 
will  be  treated  strictly  confidential.  Of  course,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  profit  if  I  can.” 

As  this  is  but  a  sample  of  the  many  letters  coming  to  us, 
asking  what  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  depressed  canned  tomato 
market,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  getting  the  price  up 
so  that  it  will  cover  cost,  and  be  more  in  line  with  the  real 
worth  of  the  goods,  we  are  answering  here,  and  are  not  betray¬ 
ing  our  reader’s  confidence,  since  he  will  be  the  only  one  to 
recognize  the  letter. 

We  take  from  your  description  that  the  tomatoes  are  good 
standard  2s,  and  if  so,  we  most  certainly  would  not  sell  at 
60  cents,  less  the  usual  deductions.  With  a  small  lot  like  this 
we  advise  you  to  get  into  your  car,  taking  samples  with  you, 
and  call  upon  your  nearest  wholesale  grocer,  and  offer  to  deliver 
the  lot  or  any  part  of  it  in  not  less  than  100  case  lots,  at  75  cents 
per  dozen,  net  cash.  You  may  have  to  approach  two  or  three 
wholesalers,  all  within  easy  distance  of  your  plant,  before 
finding  a  buyer,  but  we  doubt  it.  Direct  buying  and  selling  are 
on  the  tongues,  and  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  your  job  will  not 
be  hard  if  your  samples  are  worthwhile.  Or  if  you  are  near  a 
university  or  college  town,  you  may  be  able  to  sell  the  lot  to 
them,  or  to  a  restaurant  or  two  catering  to  the  students.  But 
give  the  wholesale  grocer  first  chance,  and  we  think  you  will 
find  that  they  are  glad  to  pay  that  price  for  the  kind  of  goods 
you  have.  Delivered  on  their  platform  this  is  a  very  good  buy 
for  them,  and  they  know  it. 

What  becomes  of  the  broker  in  all  this?  Well,  if  you  had  a 
broker  what  has  he  been  doing  that  he  could  not  sell  a  little 
block  of  goods  like  this?  If  he  had,  you  probably  would  have 
received  the  60  cents,  or  less,  for  the  goods,  and  missed  the 
profit  you  very  rightly  say  you  would  like  to  have  on  the  goods. 


right  near  at  home,  saving  freight  and  handling.  There  are 
many  small  canners  who  market  their  outputs  in  this  manner, 
and  have  done  so  for  years,  and  in  the  present  interest  being 
shown  by  the  whole  industry  in  better  merchandising  methods — 
and  we  mean  at  a  profit  on  the  sales — ^we  expect  to  see  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  their  numbers  from  now  on.  Direct 
buying  is  on  the  march. 

BABY  FORDHOOK  LIMA  BEAN  SEED 

OY  MAGRUDER,  Olericulturist  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  seed 
stocks  are  rapidly  being  increased  from  the  small 
samples  of  Baby  Fordhook  Lima  Bean  seed  distributed 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Spring 
of  1939,  and  a  number  of  leading  seed  houses  now 
have  surplus  stocks  for  sale  from  their  1939  produc¬ 
tion,  while  others  who  secured  seed  stocks  will  be  in 
position  to  accept  contracts  for  their  1940  production. 

Reports  from  trials  of  limited  extent  in  1939  con¬ 
ducted  in  most  sections  of  the  United  States  confirm 
the  generally  favorable  reports  of  1938.  When  planted 
early  and  maturing  during  hot  weather  it  reaches 
maturity  at  the  same  time  as  Henderson  but  slightly 
later  (2  to  8  days)  when  matured  during  cool  weather 
(in  late  Fall  or  in  sections  with  cool  nights). 

If  allowed  to  reach  the  same  stage  of  maturity  be¬ 
fore  harvesting  it  has  produced  yields  as  large  as 
Henderson  in  most  locations  and  greater  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  It  seems  to  have  the  ability  to  set  pods  through¬ 
out  the  summer  and  is  adapted  to  lighter  soils  more 
so  than  heavy  soil  types. 

Canning  and  freezing  tests  indicate  that  Baby  Ford¬ 
hook  is  superior  in  quality  to  Henderson  but  not  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Fordhook.  It  is  not  as  deep  green  in 
color  as  desired,  but  the  change  from  green  to  white 
is  less  rapid  than  in  the  Henderson  variety  and  the 
flavor  is  superior  to  that  variety. 

STATE  STORES  AROUSE  CALIFORNIANS 

OOD  distributing  interests  in  California  have 
organized  a  protest  against  State-operated  food 
stores  which  they  term  an  “invasion”  of  private 
business.  The  transfer  of  traffic  from  private  business 
to  relief  stores  would  not  be  a  solution  of  either  un¬ 
employment  or  the  relief  problem,  said  a  committee  oi 
various  food  distributor  groups,  headed  by  Julius 
Marx,  president  of  the  Northern  California  Grocery 
Distributors  Association.  This  committee  met  with 
State  officials  at  Sacramento  and  forcefully  presente- 
the  entire  industry’s  objection  to  the  government’s 
competition  with  their  business.  Said  W.  D.  Hadeler 
secretary  of  the  California  Retail  Grocers  Association : 
“Since  the  advent  of  the  State  food  store  in  Los  Angeles 
and  the  expansion  of  the  ‘production  for  use’  plan  of 
the  State  government,  the  entire  food  industry  has 
been  stirred  into  action  to  oppose  invasion  by  the  State 
government  into  private  business.” 
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THE  SCHOOL  FOR  CANNERS 

The  Subjects  discussed  in  the  Canning  Problems  Conferences  at  Chicago 
A  University  Course  at  no  Expense— This  Week  ^Tomato  Juice** 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMATO  JUICE 

Paper  presented  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Director,  Research 
Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  background  for  the 
discussion  which  follows. 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  canning  problems  con¬ 
ferences  of  recent  years,  and  the  technical  reports  which  have 
appeared  in  the  trade  journals,  have  been  aware  that  there  has 
been  a  processing  problem  in  the  canning  of  tomato  juice.  The 
spoilage  which  has  been  experienced  in  this  product  is  unique, 
so  far  as  tomato  products  are  concerned,  in  that  it  is  usually 
caused  by  a  spore-forming  organism  which  will  withstand  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  heat. 

The  processes  which  are  in  common  use  for  tomato  juice  are 
at  212° F.  and  there  is  a  natural  disinclination  to  raise  this 
temperature.  As  a  practical  matter  this  means  that  the  balance 
between  contamination  and  process  must  be  controlled  to  a 
much  closer  degree  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  certain 
other  products  where  it  is  possible  to  apply  a  factor  of  safety 
in  processing  to  take  care  of  a  situation  in  which  something 
more  than  a  minimum  of  contamination  exists.  To  state  the 
case  differently,  if  the  nature  of  tomato  juice  were  such  that 
instead  of  processing  15  minutes  at  212°F.  there  would  be  no 
detriment  to  quality  to  apply  a  process  of  15  minutes  at  240°F., 
the  problem  would  be  simplified.  No  one  would  want  to  go  to 
this  extreme,  however,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  view  the 
problem  in  the  light  of  the  virtual  necessity  of  using  lower 
temperature  levels. 

In  recent  years  individual  laboratories  connected  with  the 
canning  industry  have  made  independent  studies,  and  naturally 
have  arrived  at  independent  conclusions,  concerning  processing 
and  other  factors  having  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
process.  Process  recomendations  coming  from  different  labora- 
toi  -os  have  varied  somewhat.  Also  there  has  been  some  varia- 
tioii  with  respect  to  recommendations  as  to  filling  temperatures. 
Each  laboratory  has  had  more  or  less  specialized  experience  in 
ono  or  another  phase  of  the  problem,  and  naturally  this  experi- 
en  has  affected  the  recommendations  which  have  been  made. 

'  -dlowing  last  year’s  convention  it  was  decided  to  pool  the 
ex‘\  rience  of  three  laboratories  and  to  undertake  collaborative 
W( : which  it  is  hoped  will  eventually  lead  to  unified  recom- 
nv  dations.  A  plan  was  drawn  which  contemplated  principally 
a  ries  of  heat  penetration  tests  to  test  different  essential 
fa  'rs,  bacteriological  studies  to  obtain  further  information 
cc.  rning  the  types  of  organisms  which  may  be  involved  in 
sp  age,  plant  surveys  to  determine  sources  of  spoilage  con- 
ta  nation,  and  quality  tests  to  show  the  effect  of  filling  tem¬ 
po  lure  and  process  on  quality.  The  experimental  plan  was 
br  d  and  it  was  not  expected  to  reach  conclusions  at  the  end 
of  ne  season’s  work.  Definite  progress  has  been  made,  how- 
e\.  and  the  discussions  which  follow  are  based  largely  on  the 
wc.  K  of  last  season. 

'3  ne  following  ties  in  with  this. 


HEAT  PENETRATION  IN  TOMATO  JUICE 

Paper  presented  by  H.  P.  Stevens,  Research  Department, 
American  Can  Company,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

During  the  1939  tomato  season  this  department  carried  on 
investigations  of  the  problems  involved  in  determining 
processes  for  tomato  juice.  These  experiments  were  made  in 
both  the  Middle  Western  and  the  Pacific  Coast  areas. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  if  the  calculation  of  processes 
for  tomato  juice  is  to  be  placed  upon  as  reliable  and  convenient 
a  basis  as  the  calculation  of  processes  for  non-acid  products, 
certain  bacteriological  and  physical  data  must  be  acquired. 
Specifically,  ample  bacteriological  data  defining  the  nature  and 
the  thermal  resistance  of  organisms  in  tomato  juice — which  must 
be  destroyed  if  commercial  sterility  is  to  be  attained — and 
reliable  physical  data  describing  the  rate  of  heating  of  a  juice 
under  the  conditions  encountered  must  be  collected.  In  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  cooperative  program  organized  and  sponsored 
by  the  National  Canners  Association,  present  efforts  were 
directed  almost  entirely  to  the  latter  field  and  an  attempt  made 
to  determine  factors  which  have  significant  effect  on  the  heating 
rate  of  canned  juice  during  still  and  other  types  of  processes. 

During  this  first  year  of  concerted  action  in  the  field  a  number 
of  things  have  been  learned  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  of 
considerable  value  in  future  investigations.  Some  surprises  and 
not  a  few  disappointments  have  been  encountered.  The  work 
of  the  past  season  can  be  considered  only  as  the  start  of  this 
investigation ;  few  definite  conclusions  or  concrete  proposals 
can  as  yet  be  offered. 

Effects  of  Viscosity  on  the  Heating  Rate: 

Most  of  the  work  this  year  has  been  centered  on  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  effects  on  heating  rates  of  two  factors,  namely, 
viscosity  and  agitation.  Technologists  in  the  industry  have 
known  for  some  time  that  tomato  juice  samples  taken  at  various 
times  and  places  have  displayed  widely  variant  heating  rates. 
Heating  curves  are  sometimes  “broken”  showing  a  relatively 
rapid  initial  rise  in  temperature  followed  by  a  sudden  change 
to  a  much  slower  rate  of  heating,  and  sometimes  “straight” 
showing  a  uniform,  but  slow  rate.  The  most  obvious  factor 
which  might  account  for  this  difference  seemed  to  be  the 
viscosity,  or  the  measure  of  “thickness”  or  “thinness”  of  the 
juice.  Therefore,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  was  spent 
investigating  this  factor  and  attempting  to  correlate  its  measure¬ 
ment  with  the  measured  heating  rate.  These  efforts  have  not 
been  uniformly  successful,  but  much  has  been  learned  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  territory  covered  which,  consequently, 
will  not  need  further  exploration. 

The  principal  difficulty  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  since  tomato 
juice  is  not  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  since  it  does  contain 
varying  amounts  of  pectin,  it  does  not  display  a  true  viscosity 
such  as  is  found  in  a  sucrose  syrup  or  in  an  oil.  Simple 
viscosity  measurements,  therefore,  do  not  give  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  conditions  existing  within  a  tomato  juice.  When  still 
processing  is  employed,  no  exact  correlation  between  viscosity — 
as  measured  by  available  methods — and  rate  of  heat  penetration 
in  tomato  juice  could  be  established  except  in  cases  where  large 
differences  in  viscosity  were  found.  As  would  be  expected, 
wherever  correlation  between  “viscosity”  and  heating  rate  has 
been  established,  the  effect  of  increasing  the  “viscosity”  or 
thickness  of  the  juice  is  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  heat  penetra¬ 
tion.  What  is  desired  is  a  correlation  sufficiently  well  defined 
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to  permit  some  degree  of  technical  control  of  processing  through 
viscosity  measurements  in  those  types  of  processes  wherein  the 
correlation  applies.  Thus  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  define 
clearly  the  correlation  which  undoubtedly  exists.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  some  new  technic  of  “viscosity”  determination — 
as  yet  undevised — might  permit  a  better  correlation. 

Agitation  Increases  Rate  of  Heating: 

Where  processes  in  which  the  cans  of  juice  are  agitated  are 
used  the  “viscosity”  ceases  to  be  a  major  factor.  However,  the 
problem  is  not  necessarily  simplified,  because  other  factors  such 
as  headspace,  and  degree  and  kind  of  agitation  become  of  im¬ 
portance.  When  the  agitation  is  of  a  type  which  can  be  rigor¬ 
ously  described  and  is  therefore  subject  to  control  and  to 
accurate  measurement,  its  effect  on  the  rate  of  heating  is  rather 
easily  determined.  An  example  of  controlled  agitation  is  the 
type  in  which  each  can,  immersed  in  a  heating  bath  or  passing 
under  a  hot  spray,  is  made  to  rotate  on  its  long  or  cylindrical 
axis  either  continuously  or  intermittently  during  the  period  of 
processing.  Agitation  of  this  type  can  be  used  to  increase  the 
rate  of  heating  to  a  very  marked  degree.  Under  optimum 
conditions  it  becomes  advantageous  to  measure  heating  rates 
in  seconds  instead  of  minutes.  Calculations  checked  by  inocu¬ 
lated  packs  indicate  the  possibility  of  reducing  process  times 
for  tomato  juice  by  as  much  as  80  to  85  per  cent  or  even  more 
when  this  type  of  process  is  properly  used  and  controlled. 

As  stated  above,  viscosity,  or  thickness,  of  the  juice  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  major  factor  during  agitating  processes  of  the 
can  rotating  type.  In  fact,  under  proper  conditions  of  rotation, 
headspace,  and  immersion,  a  can  of  heavy  juice  with  a  Stormer 
viscosity  of  about  84  seconds  heats  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
does  a  can  of  water  having  a  comparable  Stormer  viscosity  of 
13  seconds.  The  same  range  of  viscosity  variation  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  the  rate  of  heating  during  still  cook.  These 
figures  are  indicative  of  the  range  of  viscosities  covered  in 
experiments  during  the  past  season.  It  is  expected  that  when 
this  range  is  extended  upward  a  point  may  be  found  where 
viscosity  does  begin  to  be  a  factor  of  importance  in  agitating 
cooks. 

Effect  of  Gentle  Agitation  on  Heating  Rate: 

Observers  have  been  impressed  with  the  effectiveness  of  agita¬ 
tion  in  increasing  the  rate  of  heating  in  canned  tomato  juice. 
Even  the  gentle  swaying  motion  imparted  to  cans  immersed  in 
a  moderately  turbulent  heating  bath  greatly  increases  the  rate 
of  temperature  rise.  This  fact  makes  it  imperative  that  test 
cans  during  heat  penetration  tests  in  a  still  cook  be  absolutely 
immobilized  for  the  duration  of  the  test.  It  is  believed  that 
this  one  factor  of  inadvertent  agitation  of  test  cans  will  account 
for  at  least  some  of  the  variation  shown  in  results  of  heat 
penetration  tests  made  before  the  importance  of  this  type  of 
agitation  was  realized. 

Tomato  Juice  Processes  Should  Be  Calculated: 

The  rather  scanty  concrete  results  of  investigations  to  date 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows:  Comparison  of  the  results 
of  inoculated  packs  with  the  results  of  process  calculations,  indi¬ 
cates  quite  definitely  that  when  the  heating  rate  for  a  given 
can  size  is  known,  and  when  bacteriological  data  on  the  thermal 
resistance  of  contaminating  organisms  are  available,  thermal 
processes  for  canned  tomato  juice  can  be,  and  should  be  calcu¬ 
lated  for  still  or  any  other  type  of  cook. 

THE  RATE  OF  HEAT  PENETRATION  IN  CANNED 
TOMATO  JUICE 

Paper  prepared  by  L.  J.  Frost,  Research  Department, 
Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

During  the  1939  season  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Continental  Can  Company  conducted  a  processing  study  of 
canned  tomato  juice  in  seven  canneries  scattered  throughout 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  New  York. 
This  survey  covered  the  following  sizes  of  cans — 300x407, 
303x508,  303x409,  307x512,  401x411,  404x700,  502x510,  603x700, 
and  603x812.  The  purpose  of  this  work  was  (1)  to  determine 
the  rate  of  heat  penetration  in  canned  tomato  juice,  and  (2)  to 
determine  some  of  the  factors  affecting  this  rate,  especially  the 
viscosity  and  the  sealing  temperature.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
data  procured  in  this  survey  would  enable  the  establishment  of 
adequate  processes  for  this  product. 


Heat  penetration  measurements  were  made  with  a  Leeds- 
Northrup  automatic  compensating  potentiometer,  multiple  switch 
and  copper-constantan  thermocouples.  Time  intervals  were 
measured  with  a  stop  watch.  Viscosity  measurements  were 
made  with  a  Stormer  Viscosimeter,  using  a  standard  cup  and 
a  cylindrical  rotor  in  an  electrically  heated  water  bath  at  180° F. 
This  viscosimeter  was  standardized  against  castor  oil,  sugar 
solutions  (60,  40  and  20%)  and  water;  values  for  this  standardi¬ 
zation  being  found  in  the  International  Critical  Tables,  Vol.  2, 
page  208,  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Company)  and  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Vol.  14,  No.  1,  page  59. 

The  slowest  point  or  rather  area  of  heat  penertation  was 
iound  to  be  1%  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  bottom  double 
seam  on  the  diametric  axis  for  all  can  sizes  used.  This  point 
was  checked  against  other  predetermined  points  at  frequent 
intervals  and  was  found  to  vary.  , 

A  practically  static  or  motionless  area  of  juice  was  found  to 
exist  during  processing  of  404x700,  603x700,  and  603x812  cans. 
The  exact  limits  of  this  area  have  not  been  determined  but 
they  lie  between  IV2  inches  and  2%  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
the  can.  As  the  can  height  diminished,  for  the  smaller  sizes, 
this  point  naturally  shifted  closer  to  the  center  of  the  can  which 
is  as  might  be  expected  by  those  acquainted  with  convection 
heating.  Convection  heating  is  that  type  of  heat  transfer  in 
which  currents  of  fairly  free  flowing  liquid  are  set  up,  usually 
in  a  vertical  direction. 

Viscosity  readings  were  taken  at  180°F.  because  that  approxi¬ 
mates  usual  filling  temperature.  20,  30,  40,  50  and  60  gram 
weights  were  used  on  the  viscosity  meter  and  the  time  for  100 
revolutions  of  the  rotor  was  recorded  in  minutes  or  parts  thereof. 
Upon  converting  these  values  into  standard  centipoise  units  (as 
found  in  the  previous  standardization)  it  was  discovered  that 
thei-e  were  no  check  results.  That  is,  it  had  been  expected  by 
using  each  of  the  above  gram  weights  and  calculating  the 
results  to  centipoise  units,  about  the  same  value  would  be 
obtained  for  any  tested  juice  regardless  of  the  gram  weight 
used.  Since  the  use  of  these  various  weights  did  not  produce 
results  which  even  remotely  checked,  it  is  believed  that  because 
tomato  juice  is  not  a  true  solution  the  viscosimeter  with  the 
attachments  used  was  not  as  adaptable  to  this  work  as  had  been 
anticipated.  However  the  equipment  did  give  good  relative 
results  when  samples  were  compared  with  like  weights. 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will 
be  discussed  in  general  terms;  that  is,  as  averages  of  the  whole. 
Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that  juice  tested  at  the 
beginning  of  the  pack  had  a  greater  viscosity  than  that  tested 
later  in  the  season.  Changes  in  viscosity  were  found  not  to 
affect  the  rate  of  heat  penertation  as  much  as  to  affect  the 
temperature  lag  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  process.  Juice 
having  a  heavy  consistency  was  often  found  to  heat  as  fast  as 
juice  having  a  lighter  consistency,  but  the  heavy  juice  usually 
had  a  temperature  lag  period  of  20-30  minutes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process  during  which  little  if  any  temperature  increase 
took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  low  viscosity  juice  had  a 
temperature  lag  period  of  only  15-20  minutes  and  often  less. 

The  temperature  to  which  juice  must  be  raised  in  order  to 
accomplish  commercial  sterilization  is  a  point  upon  which 
authorities  are  not  in  agreement.  It  is  probable  that  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  185°F.  to  190°F.  should  be  obtained  when  water 
cooling  is  employed.  However,  since  the  time  element  is  also  a 
great  contributing  factor  in  obtaining  sterilization  it  should  not 
be  ignored.  Due  to  the  varying  degree  of  bacterial  contamination 
from  plant  to  plant  or  from  day  to  day  higher  temperatures 
and  longer  times  than  those  customarily  used  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  spoilage. 

In  order  to  eliminate  agitation  of  the  cans  during  processing 
the  greater  part  of  this  work  was  carried  out  in  steam  at  214° F. 
However,  several  experiments  were  made  in  boiling  water.  Can- 
processed  in  boiling  water  showed  a  greater  degree  of  variation 
in  the  rate  of  heat  penetration  and  temperature  lag  perior' 
than  those  processed  in  steam.  This  was  due  to  the  bubbling 
of  steam  into  the  water  contained  in  the  retort;  sometimes  to  " 
rather  violent  and  usually  uncontrollable  degree,  which  agitated 
some  of  the  cans,  thereby  overcoming  their  static  condition  by 
artificially  setting  up  well-defined  convection  currents  in  them 
and  not  in  others.  Generally  speaking  it  was  found  that  can- 
processed  in  boiling  water  had  shorter  temperature  lag  perioct; 
and  faster  rates  of  heat  penetration  than  those  processed  in 
steam  at  214° F.  However,  when  a  retort  was  operated  so  that 
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EQUIPMENT  THAT 


*  The  experience  of  users  of  Langsenkamp 
Equipment  easily  substantiates  our  claim  that 
it  pays  for  itself  —  and  much  more  —  in  the 


extra  service  it  renders:  longer  life,  lower  upkeep 
elimination  of  non-productive  time,  greater  volume, 
better  quality,  decreased  production  costs.  These 
are  values  that  are  tremendously  more  significant  than 
initial  costs. 


Complete  Equipment  For 
The  Tomato  Products 
Plant 


INDIANA  PADDLE 
FINISHER 


INDIANACOL- 
OSSAL  FINISH¬ 
ER— paddle  type 
construction- 
large  capacity. 


Indiana  Finishers 
Indiana  Finishers,  like  Indiana  Pulp- 
ers,  are  designed  first,  to  assure  higher 
quality:  second.  For  greater  volume. 
They  obtain  both — and  decrease  the 
cost  of  production.  Sturdy  constru- 
tion  —  quickly  and  easily  cleaned. 
Thoroughly  sanitary. 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 
in  Stainless  Steel  Tanks 


INDIANA  E-Z-ADJUST 
PULPER 


•  Indiana  Pulpers,  Kook- 
More  Cooking  Units,  and 
Indiana  Finishers  go  to¬ 
gether — not  because  of  a 
common  origin  but  because 
they  offer  common  advant¬ 
ages.  They  represent  units 
that  mesh  together  in  the 
production  plan — alike  de¬ 
pendable,  complementary  in 
volume  and  quality. 


The  Paddle  Type 

The  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  is  available 
in  two  sizes — the  original  size  known 
by  the  name  of  Indiana  Paddle  Finish¬ 
er— and  the  larger  size — the  Indiana 
Colossal — made  to  meet  the  demands 
for  larger  volume  production  units. 
Applicable  to  wide  range  of  products 
—tomato  puree,  catsup,  apple  butter, 
pumpkin  and  squash,  soups  and  sauces. 


Complete  detailed  inform¬ 
ation  is  supplied  on  all  mo¬ 
dels  of  various  Langsenkamp 
Production  Units  in  Catalog 
of  Canning  Equipment. 


INDIANA  STANDARD 
PULPER 


Improved  Brush  Finisher 

This  type  finisher — in  modern  sanitary 
construction — most  satisfactorily  meets 
the  peculiar  requirements  for  finishing 
soups,  chili  concarne  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  requiring  heavily  spiced  flavors. 
Also  used  for  jams  and  jellies. 


Write  today  about  your  needs  or  anticipated  requirements. 
Get  complete  information  and  suggestions. 


INDIANA  IMPROVED 
BRUSH  FINISHER 


'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant' 


AYARS  New  Perfection 


P£4  ADJUSTMENT 

LIQUID  I  _ 
ADJUSTMENT 


REVOLVING  HOPPER 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


■CAN  STOP 


CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 
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the  incoming  steam  produced  a  minimum  amount  of  bubbling 
and  vibration  in  the  retort  the  temperature  lag  and  rate  of  beat 
penetration  checked  well  between  cans  thus  processed  and  those 
processed  in  steam. 

A  retort  temperature  of  235°F.  was  used  on  a  set  of  No.  12, 
No.  10,  and  404x700  cans.  The  results  of  this  test  showed  in 
every  instance  regular,  well-defined  temperature  lag  periods 
and  rates,  all  grouped  within  a  minimum  range  for  their 
respective  can  sizes.  Such  a  test  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  temperature  of  235° F.  is  advocated,  but  it  is  well  to  note 
that  this  temperature  produced  results  that  were  easily 
rechecked  and  had  a  narrow  range  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  values  obtained. 

The  following  table,  based  on  average  results  and  a  retort 
temperature  of  214 °F.  with  steam,  summarizes  this  survey: 

AVERAGE  TIME  FOR  TOMATO  JUICE  IN  CANS 
TO  REACH  A  GIVEN  TEMPERATURE 


Initial 

Time  to  Reach 

Can  Size 

Temperature 

185°F 

190°F. 

No.  300 . 

.  180 

17 

21 

170 

22 

26 

160 

26 

32 

No.  303 . 

.  180 

18 

22 

170 

24 

30 

160 

29 

36 

No.  307 . 

.  180 

15 

21 

170 

26 

32 

160 

32 

42 

No.  401 . 

.  180 

20 

28 

170 

35 

45 

160 

45 

55 

No.  404 . 

.  180 

24 

33 

Cylinder  . 

.  170 

36 

45 

160 

46 

55 

No.  502 . 

.  180 

34 

55 

by  510  . 

.  170 

67 

95 

160 

— 

— 

No.  10 . 

.  180 

38 

72 

170 

89 

— 

160 

— 

— 

The  results  of  this  survey  indicate  that  tomato  juice  is  a 
much  slower  heating  product  than  was  formerly  believed. 
Further,  that  when  juice  is  packed  in  small  cans  (No.  214 ’s  or 
less)  fairly  well  defined  and  constant  rates  of  heat  penetration 
may  be  expected.  Due  to  their  small  size  these  cans  will  also 
lose  an  appreciable  amount  of  heat  between  the  time  they  are 
closed  and  the  time  they  are  placed  in  the  retort.  Juice  packed 
in  404x700  cans  or  larger,  especially  No.  lO’s,  heats  so  slowly 
that  higher  retort  temperatures  or  mechanical  agitation  might 
be  advantageously  employed  in  order  to  shorten  their  process 
periods.  Where  this  is  not  practical  high  initial  temperatures 
should  be  used. 

SOURCES  OF  CONTAMINATION  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  TOMATO  JUICE 

Payer  presented  by  O.  B.  Williams,  Research  Laboratories, 
National  Canners  Association, 

The  bacteriological  study  of  spoilage  in  tomato  juice  presents 
difficulties  which  are  not  met  with  in  the  study  of  spoilage 
in  other  products.  Although  swell  spoilage  occurs  the  most 
important  type  of  spoilage  is  that  which  has  been  characterized 
as  “phenolic”  or  “medicinal”  and  in  which  the  can  remains  flat. 
The  contents  increase  in  acidity,  usually  to  a  pH  value  of 
about  3.8,  and  acquire  a  disagreeable  flavor.  Few  bacteriolo¬ 
gists  have  been  successful  in  isolating  the  organism  responsible 
for  this  so-called  flat  sour  spoilage,  since  usually  by  the  time 
spoilage  is  detected  the  causal  organism  is  dead  and  conse¬ 
quently  cultures  are  either  negative  or  else  yield  only  non¬ 
significant  types.  Where  material  is  cultured  before  processing 
the  specific  organism  sought  cannot  often  be  separated  with 
certainty  from  other  types  which  are  present. 

Because  of  this  difficulty  of  securing  cultures  for  laboratory 
study  little  is  known  about  the  characteristics  and  heat  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  spoilage  organisms  other  than  as  given  in  the 
description  of  B.  thermoacidurans  by  Berry  (1). 


In  bacteriological  culture  tests  on  the  low  acid  and  semi-acid 
products  we  have  well  established  simple  differential  tests  which 
enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  regarding  the  presence  or 
absence  of  significant  spoilage  types.  These  tests  have  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  been  proven  to  yield 
dependable  information.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  detect  foci  of 
contamination  with  accuracy  and  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  corrective  procedures  in  terms  of  decrease  in  numbers  of  the 
actual  spoilage  organism. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  as  yet  have  such  simple  differential 
tests  in  the  instance  of  tomato  juice.  With  this  product  it  is 
necessary  to  base  judgment  on  the  total  bacterial  spore  content, 
including  non-spoilage  types.  When  this  is  low  we  know  that 
specific  spoilage  types  must  also  be  low  or  absent.  When  the 
total  content  is  high  then  spoilage  types  are  likely  to  be  present 
in  significant  numbers.  This  method  of  securing  and  inter¬ 
preting  results  is  in  general  inferior  to  tests  which  detect  and 
enumerate  the  significant  types,  but  it  has  analogy  in  other  fields 
of  bacteriology.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  to  yield  satis¬ 
factory  information  since  correlation  between  the  total  spore 
content  and  spoilage  was  early  noted  by  Cameron  (2)  and  made 
the  basis  of  the  empirical  method  of  control  which  he  described 
in  1935.  This  control  procedure,  which  measures  the  extent 
of  contamination  indirectly  through  the  spoilage  record  of 
unprocessed  air  cooled  cans,  and  thereby  serves  as  a  check  on  the 
thoroughness  of  clean-up  procedures,  has  been  used  with  satis¬ 
faction  by  a  number  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  tomato  juice. 

Although  a  number  of  heat  penetration  tests  were  made  our 
part  of  the  collaborative  project  on  tomato  juice  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  bacteriological  survey  work.  This  was  designed 
to  develop  information  as  to  the  bacterial  condition  of  the  juice 
at  various  stages  of  manufacture,  and  the  effect  of  each  manu¬ 
facturing  step  on  the  bacterial  content.  In  carrying  out  this 
project,  samples  were  tested  from  some  20  factories  located  in 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  York. 

As  a  minimum,  samples  were  collected  from  the  chopper,  the 
extractor,  the  holding  tank  and  the  line,  both  before  and  after 
processing.  In  most  instances,  depending  upon  the  factory 
set-up,  this  list  was  enlarged.  In  addition  to  culture  tests 
incubation  tests  were  made  on  juice  from  various  steps  of  the 
manufacturing  process  and  on  line  samples.  A  number  of 
cultures  which  cause  flat  sour  spoilage  when  reintroduced  into 
tomato  juice  have  been  isolated,  and  are  at  present  the  subject 
of  laboratory  study. 

There  was  no  startling  new  information  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  bacteriological  work.  Confirmation  of  the  significance 
of  certain  factors  which  have  been  previously  reported  by 
Cameron  (3)  and  by  Pearce  and  Ruyle  (4)  was  found.  The 
principal  new  development  was  the  indication  that  the  I'aw 
product  may  at  times  carry  a  hazardous  number  of  bacteria. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
spoilage  organism,  so  far  as  infection  within  the  factory  is 
concerned,  is  the  raw  product.  Ordinarily  the  number  of  bac¬ 
teria  on  the  tomato  after  washing  is  not  high  and  consequently 
spoilage  types  will  not  be  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  direct  spoilage  hazard.  These  must  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  develop  within  the  plant  in  order  to  reach  a 
spoilage  level  of  concentration.  While  we  do  not  have  proof 
of  spoilage  significance  we  do  have  evidence  that  at  times  the 
raw  product  may  carry  a  bacterial  load  heavy  enough  to  b(> 
suspicious.  This  load,  especially  in  one  instance,  was  not  ade¬ 
quately  reduced  by  a  soaking  and  washing  procedure  which  was 
above  criticism.  In  this  one  instance  the  juice  at  the  time  of 
processing  carried  a  rather  heavy  bacterial  load  even  thougb 
the  count  decreased  at  each  step  of  manufacture.  In  several 
other  instances  less  heavy  contamination  of  the  tomatoes  after 
washing  was  encountered  and  in  each  of  these  the  juice  at  tht 
time  of  processing  showed  a  satisfactorily  low  count.  In  these 
latter  cases  the  trouble  was  probably  associated  with  an  inade 
quate  wash  before  chopping,  but  in  the  former  instance  the  high 
count  was  probably  due  to  rough  handling  of  the  raw  stock 
The  hampers  were  well  filled  and  many  tomatoes  were  crushed 
While  there  had  not  been  enough  bacterial  growth  to  cause 
spoilage  of  the  raw  tomatoes  there  had  been  sufficient  growtl 
to  show  heavy  contamination. 

The  remedy  for  this  situation  is  obvious.  Hampers  shoulc. 
not  be  overfilled  and  the  tomatoes  should  be  protected  against; 
crushing  during  transit  by  placing  boards  between  tiers  of 
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Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  ol  over  fifty  years  of  pea  srader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  Ih  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  siev<e  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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hampers  in  the  truck.  Especially  under  conditions  such  as 
those  described,  hampers  are  very  likely  to  become  a  source  of 
spoilage  bacteria  unless  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  before 
being  returned  to  the  field.  Otherwise  they  may  well  serve  to 
infect  the  next  lot  of  tomatoes. 

Conveyor  belts  show  a  tendency  to  accumulate  small  amounts 
of  solids  which  serve  as  sources  of  food  for  bacterial  growth, 
and  where  drippings  from  these  belts  enter  the  hopper  with  the 
tomatoes  an  increase  in  bacterial  load  results.  This  situation 
seems  best  remedied  by  installing  a  spray  on  the  under  side  of 
the  belt  and  washing  the  belt  continually  during  operations. 

Pumps  have  been  noted  as  sources  of  contamination  and 
Cameron  (3)  has  given  suggestions  regarding  the  control  of  this 
source.  We  did  not  encounter  any  cases  during  the  past 
season  where  high  counts  could  be  traced  to  pumps. 

In  several  instances  we  did  find  an  increase  in  bacterial  con¬ 
tent  following  the  extractor.  At  the  end  of  each  packing  period 
the  screens  must,  of  course,  be  removed  for  cleaning  and  the 
worm  and  the  part  of  the  machine  back  of  the  worm  support 
should  be  cleaned  and  thoroughly  flushed. 

Even  where  sanitary  style  piping  is  installed  the  pipe  lines 
may  not  always  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  Every  joint  of  the  pipe 
should  be  disconnected  and  each  section  should  be  scrubbed. 
We  have  seen  small  amounts  of  tomato  debris  lodged  in  unions 
and  short  lengths  of  pipe  which  had  not  been  disconnected  for 
cleaning.  With  pipe  systems  which  cannot  be  taken  down  for 
cleaning,  over  night  soaking  with  a  solution  of  soda  with  thor¬ 
ough  hot  water  flushing  before  the  start  of  operations  appears 
to  hold  pipe  line  contamination  to  a  low  level.  We  have  heard 
the  suggestion  made  that  short  lengths  of  glass  pipe  be  installed 
in  pipe  lines  in  order  to  give  visual  evidence  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  cleaning  operation  and  the  idea  would  seem  to  have  merit. 

Pearce  and  Ruyle  (4)  have  called  attention  to  the  hazard 
of  dead  ends  in  pipe  systems  and,  although  we  did  not  encounter 
this  problem  during  1939,  we  have  in  previous  seasons. 

Tanks  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  flushed  after  each 
operating  period,  and  where  more  than  one  holding  tank  is  in 
use  each  tank  should  be  washed  out  each  time  it  is  emptied. 

One  occasional  source  of  contamination  which  may  easily  be 
overlooked  and  which  has  been  observed  several  times  to  yield 
high  counts  is  the  filler.  It  may  be  possible  to  clean  the  filler 
valves  without  dismantling  by  scrubbing  and  then  flushing  with 
the  machine  running,  but  we  feel  that  much  the  better  procedure 
is  to  dismantle  for  cleaning  after  each  operating  period.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  the  absence  of  thorough  cleaning  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  shedding  of  particles  of  dried  or  partially  dried  tomato 
solids  into  the  cans  filled  during  the  fii*st  few  minutes  of  oper¬ 
ation.  These  may  well  be  the  basis  of  consumer  complaints 
even  though  they  are  not  harmful. 

All  machinery,  pipe  lines  and  tanks  should  be  chilled  down 
with  cold  water  after  the  clean  up  and  left  cold  between 
operating  periods.  At  the  beginning  of  operations  the  entire 
line  should  be  flushed  through  with  at  least  two  or  three  hundred 
gallons  of  boiling  water.  Failure  to  flush  tanks,  pipes  and 
machinery  before  the  start  of  operations  has  been  observed  to 
result  in  a  high  count  on  line  samples. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  not  only  may  each  tomato 
juice  factory  be  a  separate  problem,  but  that  each  day  of  opera¬ 
tion  may  present  distinct  problems.  We  believe  that  some  one 
person  should  be  designated  as  inspector  of  cleaning  operations 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  done.  Assuming 
an  adequate  filling  temperature  and  process  the  price  of  freedom 
from  spoilage  is  constant  attention  to  details  of  clean-up 
procedure. 
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NEXT  WEEK — “Sources  of  Contamination  in  the  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Tomato  Juice,”  by  W.  E.  Pearce  of  American  Can 
Company  Laboratories.  Papers  on  “The  Effects  of  Calcium 
Salts  on  Canned  Tomatoes”  will  also  be  published. 


S.  R.  CLEVENGER  E.  A.  CRADDOCK 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  CANNERS  ELECT 
CRADDOCK 

Edgar  a.  CRADDOCK,  union  City  Canning  Company,  Union 
City,  Tennessee,  was  elected  President  of  the  Tennessee- 
Kentucky  Canners  Association  at  the  17th  annual  meeting  held 
at  the  Andrew-Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  February 
12th  and  13th.  From  point  of  attendance  the  meeting  was  the 
largest  ever  held  during  the  entire  history  of  the  Association, 
and  an  unusually  high  degree  of  good  will  and  cooperation  pre¬ 
vailed.  Canners’  reports  indicate  only  about  one-third  as  many 
tomatoes  on  hand  as  compared  with  this  time  of  a  year  ago. 
However,  prevailing  market  prices  are  not  conducive  to  opti¬ 
mism,  and  the  general  opinion  as  expressed  by  canners  indicates 
a  pack  for  next  season  of  approximately  the  same  as  1939. 

Canco’s  Mr.  Sturdy  addressed  the  meeting  and  his  talk  was 
received  with  much  enthusiasm. 

National  Canners  Association’s  President,  H.  F.  Krimendahl, 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  his  listeners  as  was 
evidenced  by  a  number  of  applications  for  membership  in  the 
National  Canners  Association  tendered  him  as  a  result  of  his 
talk. 

Bob  White  of  the  American  Maize  Products  Company,  painted 
a  true  picture  of  canner-broker  relationship  in  his  talk  “Five 
cents  a  dozen  and  the  order  is  yours.”  So  interesting  was  his 
talk  that  he  has  been  asked  to  address  the  Association  at  its 
next  meeting. 

E.  R.  Lancashire  of  Continental  Can  Company  and  S.  H. 
Champlin  of  Heekin  Can  Company  presented  interesting  papers 
on  the  growing  of  canning  crops. 

Shell  R.  Clevenger,  Bush  Bros.  &  Company,  Dandridge,  Tenne¬ 
ssee,  who  has  just  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  National  Canners  Asociation,  was  reelected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

CONTINENTAL  S  EARNINGS  UP 

NCREASED  income,  sales,  net  current  assets  and  cash  over 
the  previous  year  are  shown  in  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
annual  report  made  public  February  1st.  For  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1939,  the  company  reports  net  earnings  of 
$8,635,786  after  federal,  state  and  foreign  income  taxes,  equi¬ 
valent,  after  provision  for  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  to 
$2.71  a  share  on  2,853,971  outstanding  common  shares  of  $20 
par  value.  The  earnings  were  21.6  per  cent  larger  than  the 
$7,101,973  earned  in  the  previous  year.  After  allowing  for  pre¬ 
ferred  dividends,  the  1938  earnings  were  equivalent  to  $2.17 
a  common  share. 

Directors  declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.12% 
a  share  on  the  $4.50  cumulative  preferred  stock  of  the  company, 
payable  April  1st  to  holders  of  record  March  11th. 
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HANDLING  OF  OLD  LABELS 

By  F.  M.  Shook,  Secretary 

UNDER  the  new  Food  Law  and  Regulations  thereunder  the 
use  of  labels  manufactured  prior  to  February  1,  1939,  and 
to  any  stock  of  containers  which  prior  to  February  1,  1939,  was 
lithographed,  etched,  stamped,  pressed,  printed,  fused  or  blown 
on  or  in  such  containers  is  limited  to  July  1,  1940,  under  condi¬ 
tions  as  follows: 

1.  If  such  labels  or  containers  are  used  by  the  person  for 
whom  they  were  manufactured  or  a  bona  fide  successor  to  the 
business; 

2.  If  the  quantity  of  such  stock  on  January  1,  1940,  exceeds 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  of  same  used  during  1939. 

3.  If  such  person  keeps  until  July  1,  1941  records  showing 
the  amount  of  such  stock  used  during  1939,  and  the  amount 
on  hand  January  1,  1940. 

4.  If  such  records  are  available  at  all  reasonable  hours  until 
July  1,  1941,  to  any  officer  or  any  employee  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Administration. 

5.  If  non-compliance  with  the  section  of  the  Act  herein  before 
specified  does  not  make  such  labeling  misleading. 

6.  If  such  labeling  would  have  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  June  30,  1906,as  amended. 

“TIN  AND  ITS  USES”  No.  4 

The  fourth  issue  of  “Tin  and  Its  Uses”  announces  a  new 
“white-bronze”  plating  which  out-rivals  chromium  in  its 
resistance  to  tarnish  and  is  almost  identical  in  colour  and 
reflecting  power  to  perfectly  polished  silver.  Photographs  are 
reproduced  which  illustrate  the  brilliance  and  other  attractive 
qualities  of  this  new  finish  on  spoons,  taps,  metal  tea-sets  and 
car  fittings,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  will  also  find  extensive 
applications  in  reflectors  for  optical  instruments,  headlamps, 
etc.,  unbreakable  shaving  mirrors,  shop  fittings,  and  many  other 
ornamental  metal  wares. 

Thick  and  adherent  tin  linings  can  now  be  applied  to  large 
pieces  of  apparatus  used  in  the  food  industry,  the  Review  states, 
as  a  result  of  recent  improvement  in  electroplating  technique. 
These  thick  linings  are  far  more  serviceable  than  the  old  hot- 
dipped  coatings.  Still  another  application  of  electro-deposited 
tin  is  as  a  coating  on  metal  surfaces  in  rubbing  contact,  such  as 
pistons  and  piston-rings  and  bearing  surfaces.  The  tin  not  only 
improves  lubrication  but  also  eliminates  abrasion  during 
running-in  processes. 

Other  articles  in  this  issue  give  accounts  of  a  record-breaking 
journey  from  London  to  Capetown  accomplished  with  the  aid 
I'f  canned  foods;  an  authoritative  statement  by  Sir  William  G. 
Savage,  B.Sc.,  M.D.  testifying  to  the  wholesomeness  and  nutri¬ 
tive  qualities  of  canned  foods;  the  history  of  decorated  tinplate 
containers,  and  the  strategic  importance  of  tin  in  war-time. 

Copies  of  “Tin  and  Its  Uses”  may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge, 
^rom  the  International  Tin  Research  and  Development  Council, 
’’raser  Road,  Greenford,  Middlesex,  England. 

'>HIO  GROWER  WINS  “CANCO“  DISPLAY  LETTER 
CONTEST  FOR  CANNED  CORN 

]“HE  monthly  display-letter  contests  which  American  Can 
f  Company  featured  last  year  in  five  of  the  leading  grocery 
iblications  will  continue  through  1940.  Canned  food  products 
atured  were:  cherries,  salmon,  grapefruit,  baby  foods,  corn, 
matoes  and  juice,  peaches,  stringless  beans,  apricots,  sauer- 
■  aut,  pumpkin  and  beets. 

January’s  contest  featured  canned  corn  using  Canco’s  new 
ocer’s  manual  with  full  color  recipe  display  pictures  as  a 
j-in  to  give  a  winter  boost  to  canned  corn  sales.  Letters  telling 
>w  quickly  this  item  moved  when  brought  to  the  attention  of 
e  housewife,  would  indicate  that  the  country  is  full  of  corn 
i  diets  which  includes  every  American  sane  of  mind  and  sound 
tooth.  It’s  an  all  American — 100  per  cent. 

The  first  prize  ($25)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gerald  B.  Davis 
the  Master  Market,  2112  North  Limestone  Street,  Springfield, 
iiio.  Second  prize  ($10)  went  to  Mr.  W.  Ancel  Sowell,  Box 
Holly,  Colorado. 


Accurate  separation  of  the 
fancy  peas  from  the  others 
means  bigger  profits  from 
your  pack.  In  the  "Lewis 
Quality  Grader"  we  offer 
a  machine  which  in  actual 
service  is  showing  prac¬ 
tically  100  per  cent  results. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 
AND  WASHER  FOR  PEAS 

Uses  salt  brine  on  the  specific  gravity  principle  to 
separate  tender,  fancy  peas  from  mature.  Operates 
at  any  speed  up  to  300  No.  2  cans  per  minute.  The 
peas  you  save  for  your  fancy  pack  with  this  Grader 
will  pay  for  it. 

AUTOMATIC  BRINE  CONTROL 

A  simple,  highly  efficient,  automatic  brine  density 
control  of  our  own  design  is  now  built  into  all  Lewis 
Graders  at  slight  extra  cost.  Holds  brine  density 
within  1°  variation.  Set  a  pointer  and  the  machine 
does  the  rest. 

WASHES,  TOO 

The  Lewis  is  a  fine  washer,  too.  Many  conners  use 
them  with  water  only  or  very  light  brine  to  float  off 
skins,  splits  and  other  trash. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

mm 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

>  SEND  THE  COUPON  W^m 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  B-501-T 
(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON.  ILL. 

Please  send 

Q  Full  details  of  the  Lewi^  Quality  Grader  and  Washer. 

Name. 

Firm _ 


Your  complete  General  Cat^og. 


Address. 


-State_ 
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Furnish  Cuts  or  Mats  of  Your  Labels 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


IT  has  been  said  before  and  well  said  too,  that  many  canners 
rushing  into  the  mechandising  of  their  packs  this  year  in  a 
much  bigger  way  than  ever  before  will  make  mistakes.  The 
greatest  mistake  that  might  be  made,  of  course,  would  be  that 
of  delaying  the  program  another  year,  another  time  when 
conditions  in  the  opinion  of  those  concerned  would  seem  to  be 
more  favorable.  The  fact  is,  if  one  has  no  constructive  sales 
plan  working  at  present,  the  sooner  one  is  started,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  canner  to  engage  in  it. 

Merchandising  helps  for  the  wholesale  distributor  and  the 
retail  dealer  are  easily  classified.  They  fall  in  a  few  main 
headings.  The  canner  who  so  far  has  not  paid  for  cooperative 
advertising  will  do  best  if  he  starts  doing  so  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  decision  to  do  this  will  make  up  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  your  relations  with  your  wholesalers.  If  you  have 
been  supporting  voluntary  cooperative  groups,  or  corporate 
chains,  the  rest  of  this  article  will  be  helpful  to  you  particu¬ 
larly  in  better  organizing  your  help.  All  other  aid  you  may 
render  in  the  movement  of  your  goods  will  come  under  the 
heading  of  “dealer’s  helps.” 

These  vary  widely  but  should  always  be  planned  with  the 
need  of  the  retail  dealers  in  mind  and  not  especially  with 
the  attitude :  “What  do  I  and  my  brands  get  out  of  this  expendi¬ 
ture?”  For  instance,  twice  within  six  months  a  large  importer 
of  tea  has  supplied  cooperative  groups  with  over  the  wire 
hangers,  imprinted  with  the  brand  of  tea  promoted  on  one  poster 
and  several  other  foods  imprinted  on  the  others.  The  material 
is  beautifully  lithographed,  a  real  sales  idea  lies  behind  the 
promotion.  It  happens  that  the  second  promotion  follows  closely 
that  of  a  well  known  canner  who  is  celebrating  some  anniversary 
as  an  excuse  for  early  spring  sales  activity.  The  posters  sup¬ 
plied  by  this  firm  are  also  striking,  they  are  well  gotten  up  but 
every  last  one  is  made  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  canner  and 
the  exploitation  of  his  brands.  Space  is  left  for  the  filling  in  of 
retail  prices  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  imprinting 
them. 

Retail  dealers  are  almost  unanimous  in  preferring  the 
material  of  the  tea  importer  to  that  of  the  canner  because  it  is 
more  adaptable  to  their  use.  They  prefer  it  too,  because  it  can 
be  used  in  store  interiors.  A  canner  of  evaporated  milk  has  an 
elaborate  set-up  whereby  a  particular  recipe  broadcast  by  a 
nation-wide  hook-up  is  featured  in  a  recipe  that  is  reproduced 
in  newspaper  ads  with  mention  of  the  broadcast,  time,  artists 
and  so  on.  This  program  is  supported  by  a  set  of  window 
posters  that  are  beautiful  and  facilities  are  offered  for  the 
imprinting  of  prices.  However,  the  material  never  ties  in 
directly  with  a  voluntary  group’s  window  posters,  the  color 
schemes  generally  clash,  as  a  result  it  is  often  not  used  or  used 
only  in  part.  At  any  rate  it  is  subordinated  to  the  posters  sup¬ 
plied  weekly  by  the  group.  This  material  might  better  be 
designed  for  over  a  wire  use  in  store  interiors  and  the  thought 
of  display  in  windows  forgotten. 

In  any  event,  no  matter  how  well  posters  are  gotten  up,  if  the 
matter  can  be  arranged,  retail  prices  should  be  imprinted  by  the 
one  offering  the  services,  and  the  display  of  prices  made  in 
type  settings  corresponding  to  those  in  the  body  of  the  poster. 
This  removes  the  necessity  of  leaving  this  important  particular 
job  to  the  mercies  of  some  order  clerk  in  a  retail  grocery  store, 
armed  with  a  piece  of  wax  crayon  from  the  five  and  ten. 
Nothing  is  quite  as  unimpressive  as  retail  prices  poorly  filled 
in  on  a  poster  carrying  a  heavy  body  of  lithography. 

Of  course,  the  average  canner  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  elaborate  advertising  material  for  the  use  of  retail 
delars,  but  there  are  many  other  helps  that  all  can  render. 
First  and  foremost,  every  canner  ought  to  feel  it  is  duty  to 


supply  all  those  who  want  them  with  cuts  or  mats  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  labels.  If  this  is  done,  the  least  you  can  do  will  be  to 
catalogue  them  by  stock  number,  in  order  to  make  their  delivery 
to  those  needing  them  as  easy  as  can  be.  If  you  want  to  go  a 
step  further  and  supply  cuts  more  elaborate  than  the  simple 
showing  of  labels,  do  so  by  all  means  but  talk  to  some  practical 
printer  or  advertising  man  before  ordering  them. 

Cuts  or  mats  ought  to  be  arranged  in  newspaper  column 
dimensions.  Look  at  the  average,  good,  readable  advertisment 
of  some  chain  store  and  what  do  you  see?  Simply  that  the  ad 
is  well  arranged  in  balance,  and  that  little  disturbs  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  it.  Cuts  are  confined  to  column  widths,  one,  two  or 
more.  Depths  in  columns  are  regular  as  a  rule,  one  inch,  two 
inches  and  so  on.  Whenever  you  have  cuts  made  in  which  you 
intend  leaving  space  for  the  setting  of  the  retail  price  in  type, 
leave  enough  space  so  that  if  the  layout  man  wants  to  sell 
two  or  more  cans  at  a  price  instead  of  one,  he  will  have  room 
enough  in  which  to  do  it.  The  average  manufacturer’s  cut  is 
a  horrible  thing,  designed  a  great  many  times  without  the  least 
consideration  of  the  practical  use  to  which  it  will  be  put.  As 
a  result,  they  are  not  used  in  nearly  as  many  instances  as  they 
should  be. 

When  making  up  cuts,  too,  do  not  be  selfish  and  decide  you 
will  supply  those  that  will  stick  out  like  sore  thumbs  when  set 
in  the  body  of  any  ad.  It’s  easy  to  do  this,  it’s  tempting  too, 
but  the  wish  too  often  defeats  the  thought.  The  ad  man  has 
to  create  a  balanced  ad  that  will  draw  trade  to  the  outlet  pub¬ 
lishing  the  ad.  Let  one  cut  stand  out  above  others  and  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  ad  is  defeated.  In  the  long  run  your  cuts 
will  be  discarded  more  often  than  not  unless  you  provide  those 
that  will  blend  into  the  general  plan  or  any  ad  and  without 
shouting  to  all  that  see  them. 

Above  all  else,  when  you  arrange  through  salesmen  or  brokers 
to  supply  certain  services  to  dealers,  be  sure  your  promises  will 
be  kept  on  scheduled  time.  For  instance,  I  know  of  a  canner 
that  agreed  to  supply  several  thousand  handbills,  blank,  for  the 
use  of  a  distributor  who  was  featuring  a  big  sale.  The  handbill 
stock  was  back  printed  with  many  cuts,  the  front  carried  an 
attractive  heading  in  color.  The  use  of  this  particular  stock 
called  for  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  work  in  laying  out  the 
ad  in  order  to  have  one  set  up  that  would  allow  for  this  two 
inch  deep  heading  and  still  contain  many  more  items  than  were 
usually  featured  on  the  week-end  bill. 

The  handbill  stock  reached  the  distributor’s  printer  about 
fifteen  minutes  before  it  was  needed  in  order  to  get  the  run 
out  on  time.  Printing  was  started  in  due  course;  at  ten  thirty 
the  foreman  phoned  the  group  advertising  man  and  said  he  was 
out  of  stock.  This  was  at  ten  thirty  P.  M.,  the  bills  had  to  be 
printed  before  three  the  next  morning.  Of  course,  he  was  told  to 
set  up  the  rest  of  the  run  on  plain  stock.  The  resulting  job 
looked  very  badly,  no  one  was  satisfied  with  it.  Forty-eight 
hours  later  the  balance  of  the  stock  reached  the  printer.  More 
expense  must  be  entailed  before  the  unused  portion  of  the  hand¬ 
bill  stock  is  used.  All  this  delay  might  have  been  avoided  if 
the  canner’s  local  representative  had  set  an  arrival  date  for 
the  stock  well  before  it  should  be  used.  And,  in  case  of  non¬ 
arrival  by  the  date  specified,  checked  through  to  the  print  shop 
making  the  dummy  bills  so  that  they  might  still  have  arrived 
in  time  enough  for  effective  use. 

The  supplying  of  dealer’s  helps  means  nothing  except  you 
attempt  by  means  of  them  to  increase  dealer  cooperation  and 
consumer  interest  in  your  goods.  If  you  fail  to  deliver  on  time 
what  you  promise  in  person  or  through  representatives,  you  tear 
down  good  will  instead  of  increasing  it.  Be  as  unselfish  as  you 
can  when  you  plan  your  helps,  schedule  shipment  of  goods 
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i  omised  so  that  they  will  arrive  well  before  they  are  needed, 

1  :ake  no  promise  lightly  to  any  dealer,  and  then  when  made, 

1  ep  your  promises  to  the  letter. 

The  mistakes  often  made  when  furnishing  dealers’  helps  can 
I  pretty  well  avoided  by  planning  your  distribution  and  work- 
i  your  plan.  And  don’t  delay  providing  these  helps  because 
y  ur  competitor  is  already  on  the  job,  don’t  let  him  get  a  head 
start!  If  you  are  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  begin,  send  this  column 
au  outline  of  your  distribution  or  problem,  outline  your  resources 
a-  far  as  the  outlay  you  can  make  is  concerned  and  we’ll  supply 
a  suggested  plan.  No  obligation,  this  is  your  column,  use  it! 
Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do! 

CLASS  KITCHEN  DIRECTOR  ADDRESSES 
PRESERVERS 

INTRODUCING  a  new  promotional  folder,  “New  Uses  For 
I  Preserves  and  Jams,”  as  a  typical  example  of  the  cooperation 
between  the  two  organizations.  Miss  Margaret  Sawyer,  Director 
of  Consumer  Service  Division,  Glass  Container  Association, 
addressed  members  of  the  National  Preservers  Association  in 
convention  in  Chicago  on  January  22nd.  Using  a  recent  survey 
of  housewives  as  a  basis.  Miss  Sawyer  outlined  in  general  the 
extensive  consumer  education  campaign  being  undertaken  by 
The  Glass  Kitchen  in  the  promotion  of  the  glass  container  and 
products  packed  in  glass. 

“Almost  every  day  a  new  food  product  is  put  on  the  market, 
yet  the  per  capita  food  consumption  of  the  nation— roughly  one 
ton  per  year — has  fiuctuated  less  than  six  per  cent  within  the 
last  30  years,”  Miss  Sawyer  said.  “Given  this  limited  total 
demand,  the  share  of  any  one  product  or  class  of  products  can 
be  increased  only  by  promotion,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  the 
products  that  have  been  conspicuously  increased  in  volume  are 
promoted  products,”  Miss  Sawyer  told  preservers. 

RECIPE  PROVEN  TOOL — The  results  of  the  survey  which 
showed  over  75  per  cent  of  the  housewives  interviewed  clipped 
recipes  from  newspapers  and  that  nearly  60  per  cent  from 
magazines  indicated  that  the  recipe  is  the  most  potent  tool  for 
manufacturers  in  their  attempts  to  get  an  increasing  share  of 
the  “nation’s  stomach  space,”  Miss  Sawyer  said. 

The  brochure,  which  contains  recipes  and  suggestions  created 
in  The  Glass  Kitchen,  concentrates  on  jams  and  preserves  in 
cookery  with  a  view  toward  an  entirely  new  use  of  the  product 
by  the  housewife  which  is  expected  to  lead  to  increased  sales. 

As  a  part  of  The  Glass  Kitchen’s  1940  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tional  campaign,  the  brochure  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  food 
editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines;  home  service  directors 
of  public  utility  companies;  broadcasters  on  radio  programs  of 
interest  to  women;  and  teachers  of  home  economics  in  high 
sclmols  and  colleges. 

UTAH  CANNERS  TO  MEET  MARCH  1st  AND  2nd 

IHah  Canners  Association  will  hold  its  annual  Convention  at 
Salt  Lake  City  on  March  1st  and  2nd,  Harvey  E.  Cahill, 
Executive  Secretary  has  announced. 

SUGAR  PACES  PINEAPPLE  FOR  EXPORTS  LEAD 

"xports  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  October,  the  last 
pe  >d  available,  were  led  by  sugar,  with  a  valuation  of  $3,159,- 
17  and  canned  pineapple  next  with  $2,558,091. 

LINK-BELT  PUBLISHES  NEW  CONVEYOR  BOOK 

new  48-page,  8%''  x  11",  copiously  illustrated  Book  No. 
r,  ,  entitled  Link-Bent  Conveyors  in  American  Industry,  has 
be  published  by  Link-Belt  Company,  307  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Cl  igo.  Besides  being  a  picture  book  of  many  different  appli- 
ca  ns  of  mechanical  elevating  and  conveying  equipment  for 
ha  'ling  both  packages  and  loose  bulk  materials,  the  book  con- 
ta  ;  several  pages  of  statistics  and  thought  provoking  reading 
m;  cr. 

ILSON  COMPANY  ACQUIRES  STOCKTON  FOOD  PLANTS 

e  Frank  M.  Wilson  Company  has  taken  over  the  lease  and 
ct  in  fixtures,  not  including  stock  or  inventory,  of  the  Stockton 
F'  Pi'oducts,  Inc.,  Cherokee  Lane  and  Harding  Way,  Stockton, 
Ca  ornia. 


A  Necessity  for  Better 
Packs  of  Peas  or  Lima 
Beans  at  Greater  Profits 

The  construction  and  operation 
of  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  assures 
more  thorough  hulling.  This 
means  more  peas  from  the  same 
vines,  and  an  important  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality  due  to  less  break¬ 
age  and  damage  to  the  peas  during 
the  hulling  process.  The  peas 
saved  are  the  best  quality  that 
were  in  the  vines. 

These  savings  amount  to  several 
hundred  dollars  to  each  viner, 
each  season. 


H 


FRANK 


AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 
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GERBER  ADDS  TO  CAR  FLEET 

Twenty-six  new  and  gleaming  white  cars  for  salesmen 
inscribed  on  the  two  doors  and  on  the  back  in  dark  blue  lettering 
the  words  “(Jerber  Baby  Foods”  have  been  added  to  the  fleet 
of  cars  owned  by  the  Gerber  Products  Company,  bringing  the 
total  number  used  by  salesmen  in  the  field  to  sixty-five  which 
with  the  fifteen  used  locally,  makes  a  fleet  of  eighty  cars.  In 
addition  to  this  the  company  operates  a  number  of  small  trucks 
and  large  trailer  trucks  which  are  familiar  on  the  highways. 

ADDS  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

S.  E.  Burkenroad,  of  the  old-time  firm  of  Parrott  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Chicago  convention, 
followed  by  a  motor  trip  to  Florida  and  back  by  way  of  the 
Southern  States.  Visits  were  paid  to  many  of  the  concerns 
represented  by  his  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  arrangements 
were  completed  with  several  canning  concerns  for  the  handling 
of  their  lines  in  this  territory.  Among  the  new  accounts  are 
those  of  the  DeJean  Packing  Co.,  packers  of  shrimps  and 
oysters,  Biloxi,  Miss.;  Olney  &  Carpenter,  New  York,  packers 
of  shoestring  potatoes,  and  the  Fruit  Growers  Cooperative, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  large  packers  of  sour  pitted  cherries. 

AMERICAN  CAN  ACCOUNT  TO  YOUNC  &  RUBICAM,  INC. 

American  Can  Company  has  announced  today  that  it  has 
appointed  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agency  for 
all  products  of  the  company  except  beer  cans  (trade-marked 
KEGLINED).  This  appointment  is  effective  as  of  March  1st. 

FOOD  STAMP  PURCHASES  MOUNT 

Chairman  F.  A.  Tissier  of  the  Food  Industry  Committee  of 
San  Francisco  reports  that  $180,000  in  food  order  stamps  were 
used  in  this  city  during  January,  with  February  sales  running 
much  higher  than  last  month.  It  is  expected  they  will  soon 
amount  to  close  to  $250,000  a  month. 

EDWARD  WATKINS  HELLWIC 

Edward  W.  Hellwig,  senior  member  of  the  advertising  firm 
of  Hellwig-Miller  Company,  9  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
City,  was  found  dead  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  private  suite 
in  the  firm’s  office  on  Tuesday,  February  20th.  He  was  48  years 
old. 

HEALTH  AUTHORITIES  WATCH  SALVAGED  FOODS 

The  California  State  Department  of  Public  Health  is  keeping 
a  very  close  watch  on  the  marketing  of  foods  salvaged  from 
fires.  Several  disastrous  fires  have  occurred  in  recent  months 
in  canneries  and  warehouses  and  in  one  of  these  16,000  cases 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were  damaged.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  destroy  3600  cases  of  these.  Fire  in  another 
cannery  necessitated  the  reconditioning  of  the  entire  stock 
under  supervision  of  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection.  Two  million  pounds  of  dried  prunes  were 
damaged  by  fire,  water  and  smoke  in  another  fire  and  the  entire 
lot  was  quarantined  pending  segregation  and  sampling. 

NEW  FIRM  OF  SALES  AGENTS 

A  new  firm  of  selling  agents  handling  canned  food  products 
and  kindred  items  has  been  formed  at  New  York  City  under  the 
name  of  E.  W.  J.  Hearty  &  A.  Gruff,  Inc.,  maintaining  offices 
at  99  Hudson  Street.  Hearty  is  the  President  of  the  new  firm 
and  Gruff,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

WILLARD  SCOWCROFT,  PROMINENT  UTAH  CANNER.  DEAD 

Willard  Scowcroft,  who  retired  last  March  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  John  Scowcroft  &  Sons  Company  of 
Ogden,  Utah,  was  drowned  on  January  31st  when  his  car 
plunged  into  an  irrigation  canal.  The  cause  of  the  accident  is 
not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  felt  that  Mr.  Scowcroft  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  was  74  years  old. 


INTEREST 


OZARK  CANNERS  ELECT  FRANK  STOCKTON 

Frank  L.  Stockton  of  Marshfield,  Missouri,  was  elected  to 
succeed  J.  K.  Gregory,  as  President  of  the  Ozark  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  annual  Convention  held  at  Joplin,  Missouri, 
February  8th  and  9th.  C.  R.  Lloyd  of  Ozark,  Arkansas,  was 
elected  Vice-President;  Carter  S.  Lukas,  Crane,  Missouri,  and 
J.  P.  Harris  of  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas,  were  reelected  Trea¬ 
surer  and  Secretary  respectively.  The  Executive  Committee 
agreed  to  hold  the  1941  Convention  at  Joplin. 

COMSTOCK  TO  REBUILD  WAREHOUSE 

Comstock  Canning  Corporation,  Newark,  New  York,  plans  to 
rebuild  the  warehouse  at  the  East  Pembroke  plant  which  was 
burned  a  few  weeks  ago. 

SPRING  FAVORITES  SHOW 

Del  Monte’s  big  Spring  Favorite  Show  breaks  the  latter  part 
of  March  with  full  page  color  appetite  whetting  advertising  in 
“American  Weekly”  with  a  follow-up  in  “This  Week”  to  call 
Mrs.  Consumer’s  attention  to  Del  Monte  products.  Grocers, 
retail  and  wholesale,  are  urged  to  obtain  the  display  material 
to  capitalize  on  the  big  campaign. 

NEW  INDIANA  CANNERY 

Ora  C.  King,  Mary  D.  King,  Patricia  C.  King  and  Herman  C. 
King  have  organized  the  Westchester  Company,  Inc.,  at  Sweetser, 
Ind.,  to  operate  a  canning  and  dairy  business  with  a  capital  of 
one  thousand  shares  of  no  par  value  stock. 

THOMPSON,  F.  M.  C.  EXECUTIVE,  HONORED 

Albert  Riley  Thompson  (Food  Machinery  Corp.)  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  was  among  the  twenty-three  inventors  honored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  February  14th,  as  having 
created  new  industries  and  enriched  the  life  of  citizens.  He 
was  honored  for  his  improvements  in  equipment  used  in  the 
fruit  canning  industry. 

NATIONAL  STEEL  EARNINGS 

National  Steel  Corporation,  in  a  preliminary  statement  sub¬ 
ject  to  final  audit,  reports  net  earnings,  after  all  charges, 
including  depreciation  and  depletion,  interest  and  federal  taxes, 
for  the  year  1939  of  $13,581,635.69  equal  to  $5.71  per  share  of 
outstanding  capital  stock.  This  compares  with  $6,661,651.97, 
equal  to  $3.03  per  share,  earned  in  1938. 

For  the  final  quarter  of  1939,  earnings  were  $5,292,330.85, 
equal  to  $2.40  per  share,  compared  with  earnings  of  $2,753,156.5;'., 
equal  to  $1.25  per  share  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1938. 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS  MEET 

Nine  papers  on  various  important  phases  of  food  production 
were  presented  at  a  meeting  of  food  technologists  held  at  tl  e 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  February  16th.  The  mer  - 
ing,  attended  by  about  200,  was  presided  over  by  Prof.  W. 
Cruess.  Speakers  and  their  subjects  were:  Ray  Nagel,  t’- e 
Western  Regfional  Laboratory;  A.  J.  Lorenz,  research  on  t.  e 
dietary  value  of  fruits;  D.  C.  Ingraham,  improvements  in  veg  - 
table  oil  technology  ;  D.  K.  Grady,  quality  standards  and  inspt  - 
tion;  P.  D.  V.  Manning,  utilization  of  food  factory  wastes;  J. 
Esty,  canning  research;  Charles  Ash,  fermentation  problen 
and  Otto  Lang,  the  tuna  industry.  Plans  for  the  formation  of  i 
Western  section  of  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  we  a 
discussed  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  affiliati  i 
with  the  national  association. 

EDINCER  WORKINK  FOR  FINNS 

William  J.  Edinger,  of  the  California  Canning  Peach  Growe) 
San  Franiisco,  is  serving  on  the  California  Farmers’  Finni  h 
Relief  Committee,  formed  for  securing  funds  for  civilian  reL,f 
in  Finland. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant-  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Souder  Continuous  Cooker  for  2,  2%  and  3’s, 
500  can  capacity;  one  American  Utensil  Juice  Machine  Model 
C-2;  one  Victoria  Beet  Peeler;  one  Townsend  String  Bean  Cutter; 
one  Asparagus  Cutter  complete  with  belts;  100  wood  Asparagus 
Blanching  Baskets;  one  No.  2  Knapp  electric  Casing  Machine; 
one  No.  10  Exhaust  Box.  All  above  equipment  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Can  be  seen  any  day  at  plant,  Folsom,  N.  J.,  two 
miles  from  Hammonton.  Woolifield  Food  Packers,  Inc.,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Olney  Single  Washers,  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 
Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Five-pocket  Ayars  Filler,  good  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2412,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sprague  Sells  Cutter;  one  Shaker  Washer; 
two  Process  Kettles;  one  iron  cooling  tank;  two  Sprague 
Huskers;  one  sorting  belt,  20  feet  long;  one  traveling  hoist  line 
shafts  and  belting;  fifteen  crates;  two  canning  house  trucks; 
one  can  cleaner.  Address  Box  A-2413,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Steel  peeling  table  conveyor,  hundred  peeler 
capacity  or  more.  State  what  make,  condition,  cash  price. 
Address  Box  A-2411,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Open  pollinated  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
men  Sweet  Corn  Seed.  Good  Germination.  Samples  on  request. 
Pri  e  4  cents  per  pound.  Marshall  Canning  Company,  Marshall- 
tov  ^1,  Iowa. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


•  ANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
bui  led  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Ad  ress  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


•  SITION  WANTED — Man  with  clear  record  of  over  25 
yet  s  of  experience  in  the  production  of  quality  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tal  s  and  fancy  table  condiments,  and  in  building  and  servicing 
cai  ing  plants.  Looking  to  a  future.  Seeks  the  opportunity  to 
prc  e  his  value  as  factory  superintendent.  Will  stand  strict 
inv  tigation.  Salary  and  city  no  objective.  A-1  references. 
A(’  .  ess  Box  B-2409,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


Tmje  iQi^inrjEiD*  U/estm/nsfer,Mci. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


Fr  YOU  WANT  good  2ad  hand  ma¬ 
chinery —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  this  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 


IF  You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 


IF  You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates— straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 


Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line 
counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number  instead 
of  your  name  if  you  like. 
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February  20,  J!//,  / 


MAOi  TO  \  ^ 

0W€U  roil  \  ^ 

VOUR  HEEOS^^ 


-IT’S  TIMELY- IT’S  LIVELY- 

it’s  packed  with  punch,  Del  Monte  style! 


What  B  break!  Just  when  winter  cupboards  are 
getting  hare  —  when  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
especially  welcome  for  lighter  spring  menns  — 
along  comes  this  brilliant  new  Del  Monte  event! 

Starring  every  big-volume  Del  Monte  item  you 
carry.  Favorites,  every  one! 

Bringing  you  the  same  coast-to-coast  advertis¬ 
ing  support  as  last  Fall’s  “Round-Up.”  Millions  of 
full  color  selling  messages!  Yes  —  and  plenty  of 
brand  new  display  material  for  your  store  —  free! 

You’ve  seen  the  results  these  Del  Monte  events 
can  produce!  Business  up  10,  20,  30  percent  or 
more.  Week-end  sales  of  hundreds  of  cases,  in 
many  stores. 

Why  not  he  “in”  on  this  one  —  from  the  start! 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Market  Editorial 


Filling-in  Buying  Heavy — Heavy  Retail  Buying — Spinach  in  Canners’ 
Hands — Canners  Improving  As  Salesmen — Stocks  Cleaning  Up — Some 
Prices  Obtained — Tomato  Holdings — Tomato  Juice  in  Heavy  Demand. 

The  market — The  canned  foods  market  is  spoken  of  as 
merely  “filling-in”  buying,  with  all  speculation  absent;  but 
the  amount  of  such  buying  is  really  immense.  The  winter 
weather,  and  the  high  prices  of  all  winter  vegetables,  are  main¬ 
taining  an  enormous  demand  upon  the  retailers  for  all  sorts  of 
canned  foods,  and  that  is  the  explanation  for  the  constant,  and 
almost  always  urgent  demands,  even  though  in  small  quantities, 
from  the  distributors.  They  are  working  on  small  stocks,  despite 
reports  to  the  contrary,  and  canners  ought  to  realize  this.  If 
the  canners  expect  the  buyers  to  come  out  and  say  plainly  that 
we  need  canned  foods,  they  are  just  foolish,  and  the  distributors 
are  not  that.  Just  this  week  we  were  told  of  a  buyer  who  had 
to  have  a  big  lot  of  10s  spinach.  The  broker  quoted  the  market. 
$4,  and  the  buyer  replied  that  new  spinach  would  soon  be  canned 
and  he  guessed  he’d  wait,  but  that  he  would  take  the  goods  at 
$3.85.  It  is  an  even  guess  that  if  the  price  had  been  advanced 
to  $4.25,  and  which  the  goods  are  worth  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions,  the  buyer  would  have  rushed  back  for  the  goods  at  $4. 
It  is  distinctly  a  seller’s  market  on  canned  spinach,  and  will  be 
for  a  month  or  so  longer;  but  the  market  riggers  are  making 
much  of  being  able  to  buy  California  spinach,  yet  to  be  packed, 
at  95  cents,  as  some  few  had  taken  orders.  And  even  that  future 
price  has  advanced  to  $1  and  $1.05,  and  the  spot  prices  are  $1.25 
and  higher.  That  is  just  good  market  buying,  but  the  country 
cannot  wait  for  new  packed  spinach;  it  wants  some  now,  and  is 
paying  for  it.  But  you  see  how  the  buyers  paint  the  picture. 
Most  canners  understand  this  game,  and  match  it,  but  there 
seems  always  some  canner  or  canners  to  break  away.  It  is  just 
one  of  those  things  that  can’t  be  explained.  But  it  does  explain 
why  it  is  so  hard  to  advance  market  prices  on  canned  foods  to 
the  point  where  they  really  belong.  The  large  canners,  with 
sales  representatives  on  the  ground,  do  not  “fall  for”  this  sort 
of  market  rigging. 

vnd  there  is  coming  a  change  over  large  and  small  canners  as 
ou  mail  clearly  indicates;  they  are  studying  this  market  price 
sil  ation,  and  are  demanding  sales  ability  in  exchange  for  their 
CO  missions.  Selling  is  moving  up.  It  takes  sales-resistance 
to  dvance  prices,  just  as  it  does  a  tight  string  on  a  kite  to 
m.  e  it  soar.  Advancing  prices  make  for  a  good  market;  soft 
or  eak  prices  kill  the  market. 

e  have  had  complaints  that  we  quote  2s  standard  tomatoes 
at  .IV2  cents,  because  there  have  been  some  sales  at  that  figure, 
br  say  nothing  about  other  sales  at  65  cents,  and  even  up  to  70 
ce  s,  as  many  strong  canners  ask  and  get.  That  is  why  we 
ha  2  a  low  and  high  price  in  our  market  quotations.  And  that 
pi  uins  almost  entirely  to  standard  goods,  the  better  grades, 
be  use  they  are  growing  so  scarce  in  all  prominent  lines — corn, 
pe  ,  tomatoes,  stringless  beans,  the  fruits  and  fish,  not  to  men- 
ti'  such  items  as  lima  beans,  beets  and  carrots — are  all  strong 
at  to  a  degree  “nominal,”  by  which  is  meant  that  the  price  is 
a  atter  of  agreement  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  and 
us  illy  higher  than  the  quoted  prices,  depending  how  well 
cU  led  out  the  seller  is. 


This  region,  in  particular,  is  cleaning  out  of  stocks  at  a  rapid 
rate,  even  on  the  staples;  so  much  so  that  one  well  known  lima 
bean  canner  is  advising  his  trade  to  the  effect  that  now  that 
peas  are  scarce  and  higher  in  price,  turn  to  lima  beans.  Yet 
lima  beans  are  scarce  and  the  prices  advancing. 

The  pea  canners  are  more  awake  on  this  better  merchandising 
effort  than  other  canners,  if  we  judge  from  the  number  who 
report  sales  and  conditions,  while  other  canners  stay  within  their 
shells,  and  expect  us  to  guess  their  ideas,  or  force  us  to  fall 
back  on  the  commission-hungry  brokers  who  have  nothing  but 
prices  and  bargains  to  do  business  upon,  and  which  they  use 
as  bait  to  get  orders. 

Quoting  from  some  of  these  reports  or  letters,  fancy  2  Alaskas 
have  sold  at  9714  cents  for  No.  1  cans;  extra  standard  3  Alaskas 
2s  at  99  cents:  extra  standard  4  sweets  in  10s  at  $5.25;  24/2 
fancy  3  Alaskas  $1.05  to  1.0714;  24/2  standard  Is  at  $1.15,  and 
this  correspondent  reports  that  shipments  to  date  are  far  ahead 
of  a  year  ago,  and  of  the  10  years  average;  that  many  items  are 
cleaning  up  fast,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  supply  some  of  the 
items  like  fancy  2  Alaskas  Is;  and  2s;  extra  standard,  3  Alaskas 
10s;  standard  and  4  sieve  Alaskas  2s,  and  likewise  of  10s,  and  all 
items  of  standard  Alaskas  and  sweets  in  303  cans. 

Another  has  sold  48/1  extra  standard  3  Alaskas  at  6714  cents; 
24/2  standard,  3  Alaskas  at  90  cents;  24/2  extra  standard  un¬ 
graded  sweets  at  95  cents. 

Yet  another  reports  48/ Is  standard,  4  Alaskas,  6214  cents  and 
10s  of  the  same  quality  at  $4.75.  24/303  fancy  6  sieve  sweets, 
85  cents;  24 /2s  same  quality  at  95  cents. 

As  the  week  closes  there  come  to  our  desk  the  N.  C.  A.  stock 
figures  for  canned  tomato  holdings  as  of  February  1st,  show¬ 
ing  a  total,  including  Californias,  10,145,398  cases  of  all  sizes. 
If  you  take  the  California  figures  out,  as  their  holdings  are  all 
needed  for  local  use,  and  will  not  accordingly  come  upon  the 
general  market,  there  are  just  9,000,000  cases  to  supply  the 
market  until  next  tomato  canning  time.  And  there  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  these  figures  those  of  the  10s  cans  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  market  quotations  on  the  consumer  sizes  of  cans, 
in  other  words  are  specials  for  institutional  and  hotel  trade,  you 
will  find  less  than  8,000,000  cases  as  the  visible  supply.  The 
buyers  throw  these  all  in  so  as  to  make  the  pile  look  as  large 
as  possible,  and  thereby  reduce  the  selling  prices;  but  actually 
10s  do  not  belong  in  these  market  quotations,  since  we  quote 
consumer  sizes,  and  all  the  reports  of  the  market  are  on 
that  basis. 

Stocks  of  tomato  juice  in  all  size  and  manner  of  containers, 
including  397,113  packages  in  glass,  totalled  6,363,490  cases  at 
the  first  of  February.  Shipments  of  juice,  as  indicating  the 
comparison  of  demand  with  last  year  show  just  about  double. 
The  January  shipments  totalled  1,463,999  cases,  as  compared 
with  January  last  year  of  735,905  cases.  At  that  rate  tomato 
juice  will  soon  be  a  scarce  article. 

As  the  following  market  reports  show,  the  canned  foods 
market  is  in  good  sound  condition,  though  not  a  few  canners  are 
not  as  steady  on  their  feet  as  they  might  be  for  the  good  of 
the  price  market. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ‘Mllinois^’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Business — Futures  Too  Dangerous  for  Sane  Canners — ^Tomato 
Prices  Up — Pea  Prices,  Too— Beans  Generally  Firm — Beets  Moving — 
Spinach  in  Strong  Position — Kraut  Now  Stable — Fruits  Quiet — Grape¬ 
fruit  Uncertain — The  R.-P.  Law — 100  Buyers  Better  Than  One  Buyer. 

Chicago,  February  22,  1940. 

General  market — improved  weather  conditions  for 
shipping  has  developed  a  broader  demand  and  business 
during  the  past  week  has  been  better  than  at  anytime  during 
the  month. 

Canned  vegetables  seem  to  have  fared  better  than  fruits. 
Fish  items,  account  of  the  Lenten  season,  have  shared  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  demand. 

FUTURES — Interest  in  1940  packing  seems  to  be  developing, 
but  a  careful  check-up  shows  few  if  any  future  contracts  booked. 

A  prominent  Middlewestern  canner,  visiting  the  market  said 
on  this  subject  of  futures:  “I  haven’t  had  any  firm  business 
tendered  me,  but  two  or  three  customers  have  asked  for  my 
prices.  I  think  any  canner  naming  quotations  on  1940  packing 
at  this  time  is  just  sticking  his  neck  out,  as  there  are  many 
items  of  cost  that  one  just  simply  cannot  figure  as  yet.” 

TOMATOES — Indiana  canners  are  holding  firm  at: 


No.  2  Standard  Tomatoes  at . $  .65  factory 

No.  2V2  Standard  Tomatoes  at . 85  factory 

No.  10  Standard  Tomatoes  at .  2.70  factory 


with  only  a  very  few  that  are  making  concessions  under  these 
prices. 

Of  late,  there  has  been  a  demand  for  fancy  grades,  but  these 
are  practically  unobtainable.  Extra  standards  have  not  been 
wanted. 

PEAS — Everyone  interviewed  reports  that  the  lowest  priced 
pea  obtainable  in  Wisconsin  or  anywhere  else  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  States  is  90  cents,  factory.  Jobbers  are  trying  their  best 
to  purchase  peas  at  less  and  are  willing  to  pay  85  cents,  but 
their  efforts  apparently  are  going  unrewarded. 

No.  10  tin  standard  and  extra  standard  Alaskas  are  un¬ 
obtainable,  so  says  one  authority  who  quoted  No.  10  tin  near 
fancy  No.  3  Alaskas  at  $5.00,  and  stoutly  maintained  it  was 
the  lowest  priced  No.  10  tin  Alaska  that  was  to  be  had. 

Some  cleaning  up  of  sweet  peas  has  been  noted  at  slight 
concessions,  particularly  in  the  smaller  siftings.  One  lot  of 
No.  2  fancy  No.  3  sieve  sweets,  a  pea  that  ordinarily  sells  at 
around  $1.25,  was  confirmed  the  other  day  at  $1.00. 

CORN — Canners  in  the  Middlewest  were  cheered  over  the 
report  from  the  National  Canners  Association  that  cream  style 
white  corn  in  the  Eastern  States  was  very  closely  cleaned  up. 
They  all  seem  to  feel  that  this  will  enable  them  to  enjoy  a 
wider  movement  on  their  spots. 

No.  2  tin  standard  white  corn  has  been  in  small  call  with  the 
market  quoted  at  67%  cents  to  70  cents,  factory.  White  corn 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  in  “style”  as  it  used  to  be,  and  the  demand 
lies  very  largely  in  yellow.  Some  quotations  are: 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Whole  Kernel  Yellow.. ..$  .87%  Wisconsin 


No.  2  Std.  Whole  Kernel  White . 75  Wisconsin 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Cream  Style  Yellow . 70  Indiana 


No.  10  tin  corn  of  all  grades  and  varieties  is  becoming  closely 
cleaned  up. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — One  Michigan  canner  persists 
in  selling  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  at  70  cents,  delivered 
Chicago.  Practically  everyone  el.se  is  holding  at  that  price, 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  No.  2  extra  standard  cut  green  is  quoted  at 
75  Cents,  Wisconsin. 

W’ax  beans  are  still  slow  of  sale  and  some  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  to  move  broken  lots. 

BEETS — The  1939  pack  was  75  per  cent  of  the  previous  year 
and  the  market  is  beginning  to  show  a  steadiness  and  firmness 
that  it  has  lacked  for  some  little  time. 


The  movement  from  canners’  warehouses  to  distributors  has 
been  particularly  gratifying  since  the  turn  of  the  year.  Some 
say  if  that  movement  continues  for  another  sixty  days,  all 
grades  and  sizes  of  beets  are  going  to  be  cleaned  up. 

SPINACH — Scarcities  of  supplies  is  pronounced.  Ozark 
canners  will  not  begin  spring  packing  much  before  the  first  of 
April  and  spots  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  are  cleaned  up  to 
the  last  case. 

The  low  opening  named  by  California  canners  has  produced 
a  very  heavy  volume  of  business  and  the  quality  canners  on  the 
Coast  have  withdrawn.  It  looks  as  if  spinach  will  occupy  a 
very  good  position  for  the  coming  several  months. 

SAUERKRAUT — 75  cents,  factory,  in  the  Middle  West  is 
the  prevailing  market.  The  situation  has  become  better  stabil¬ 
ized.  Some  seem  to  think  that  higher  prices  will  rule  towards 
spring. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — All  is  quiet  along  this  line. 
Peaches,  apricots,  fruit  salad,  cocktail,  etc.,  from  California 
have  been  of  routine  interest  only  in  Chicago  market. 

From  the  Pacific  Northwest  come  reports  that  pears  ai‘e 
already  practically  cleaned  up  and  that  those  distributors  who 
will  need  pears  from  now  on,  are  going  to  find  it  very  difficult 
to  cover  wants. 

Berries  from  that  district  have  not  been  wanted  and  Oregon 
prunes  have  been  slow  of  sale. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  —  Confusion 
prevails  in  this  market.  The  trade,  taking  recent  Government 
reports,  seems  to  think  that  there  will  be  far  more  juice  canned 
than  is  now  figured  on.  Texas,  however,  maintains  that  total 
production  of  juice  in  that  State  will  not  exceed  50  per  cent 
of  last  year,  in  which  event  a  higher  market  would  seem 
inevitable. 

In  Florida,  a  boat  on  its  way  to  England  was  sunk  by  the 
Germans  with  a  loss  of  125,000  cases  of  grapefruit  segments. 
It  was  the  first  reported  loss  since  the  war  started.  The  market 
on  segments  is  very  firm  at  95  cents,  Florida,  while  juice  is 
quoted  from  Texas  at  from  55  cents  to  57%  cents  for  No.  2  tins, 
and  $1.20  to  $1.25  for  the  46  oz. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY  CHAIN  OCTOPUS 
— J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  U.  S.  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  has  issued  an  interesting  and  concise  booklet  re¬ 
viewing  the  accomplishments  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law, 
which  that  Association  originally  introduced  in  Congress  and 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  Under  the  title  of  “A.  &  P..  Meets 
Waterloo  in  Supreme  Court,”  he  points  out  that  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  “goes  marching  on.” 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  LAW — The  position  taken  by  the 
large  Interstate  Grocery  Chain  “octopus”  is  likely  to  prove  a 
boomerang,  so  said  a  prominent  food  authority  here.  Continu¬ 
ing,  he  said,  already  the  Patman  Anti-Chain  Bill  now  in 
Congress,  has  received  considerable  impetus  on  account  of  this. 
Why  should  the  canning  industry  or  any  of  its  members,  catei 
to  any  buyer  who  tells  them  in  a  brutal  way  how  and  to  whom, 
and  through  whom  they  should  sell?  In  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  Standard  Oil,  before  Judge  Landis  fined  them  that  ten 
million  dollars  (or  whatever  the  sum  was)  they  never  soughr 
to  destroy  the  firms  that  produced  oil.  True  they  went  aftei 
competitors  that  were  in  the  selling  end  and  that’s  why  the 
U.  S.  Government  did  what  the  record  shows.  This  great  Inter¬ 
state  Grocery  Chain  “octopus”  is  apparently  out  to  destroy  not 
only  their  competitors  but  the  producers  of  food  as  well. 

100  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE  BUYER— Said 
a  friend:  “You  used  to  run  a  paragraph  entitled — 100  Buyers 
Are  Better  Than  One  Buyer.  That  slogan  should  be  revived. 
It  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  every  canner  now,  more 
than  ever  in  the  past.  What  do  the  canners  want,  just  a 
mere  handful  of  large  corporation  buyers?  Which  would  re¬ 
dound  to  their  best  interests?  The  answer  is  simply — 100 
Buyers  Are  Better  Than  One  Buyer.” 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buying  Light,  But  Orders  Urgent — Spinach  Has  Good  Crowing 
Weather — Italian  Type  Tomatoes  Selling — Fruits  Quiet,  But  Steady 
Business  Received — Salmon  Slow — Oysters  Firmer — The 
Pea  Situation. 

San  Francisco,  February  22,  1940. 

Market — Selling  continues  rather  light  on  most  items  in 
canned  food  lists,  but  shipping  instructions  continue  to 
roll  in  and  there  is  much  activity  along  the  line  of  filling  orders. 
While  higher  prices  on  some  items  have  been  hinted,  buyers  in 
general  seem  to  be  making  commitments  only  for  goods  needed 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  speculation  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 

SPINACH — Growing  conditions  have  been  quite  satisfactory 
for  spinach  of  late,  with  rains  coming  at  fairly  regular  intervals 
and  warm  weather  in  between.  Most  concerns  have  come  out 
with  future  prices,  but  the  larger  packers,  interested  largely  in 
their  own  branded  lines,  are  not  as  yet  in  the  list.  While  it  is 
possible  to  get  orders  accepted  at  95  cents  for  No.  2%  for  early 
delivery,  most  concerns  seem  to  be  asking  $1.00,  with  some 
holding  for  $1.05.  Spot  continues  to  move  at  the  prices  in  effect 
in  recent  months,  but  sales  are  confined  to  small  lots. 

TOMATOES — Tomatoes  continue  to  be  rather  neglected, 
although  sales  are  a  little  better  than  they  were.  Italian  type 
tomatoes  have  been  cutting  more  of  a  figure  in  this  territory 
than  in  the  past  and  some  items  in  the  list  are  quite  closely  sold 
up.  Sales  of  No.  Is  have  been  made  of  late  at  $3.65  to  $3.75  a 
case,  with  No.  2%s  at  $2.70  to  $2.80.  The  No.  10  size  is  quoted 
at  $5.00  a  dozen,  but  is  very  closely  sold  up  and  holdings  are 
confined  to  but  one  or  two  packers. 

FRUITS — There  is  little  new  to  report  on  California  fruits 
with  business  confined  largely  to  fill-ins.  The  steady  nature  of 
the  business  is  encouraging,  however.  Packers  seem  to  be 
placing  more  effort  behind  the  sale  of  fruit  cocktail,  so  this  item 
may  be  classed  the  weakest  in  the  list,  if  there  is  a  real  weak- 
nes.s.  Pears  are  in  about  the  best  demand  and  there  has  been 
some  packing  in  California  of  winter  varieties.  This  is  a  new 
departure,  but  the  output  will  be  small. 

PINEAPPLE — A  steady  demand  continues  for  Hawaiian 
pineapple  and  while  packers  have  been  hard  put  to  furnish  some 
grades,  little  business  has  been  lost  because  of  any  scarcity. 
Pi’esent  prices  hold  to  the  end  of  the  month  and  before  then 
either  a  new  price  list,  or  an  extension  of  the  shipping  date  at 
pi  (  sent,  will  be  brought  out. 

.''.\LMON — Canned  salmon  has  been  moving  rather  slowly  of 
hit  ',  the  trade  having  evidently  anticipated  its  expected  require- 
ir.'.  nts  for  the  Lenten  season.  Most  packers  have  more  Alaska 
1'  ■  on  hand  than  a  year  ago,  but  feel  that  this  is  to  their 
ai^  antage,  with  prices  higher  and  a  short  pack  in  prospect. 
T  la  and  sardines  have  been  moving  fairly  well,  but  business 
i>  more  or  less  of  a  routine  nature.  Competition  in  tuna  is 
c( !  mg  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  albacore  tuna  having  moved 
i.  I  Oregon  and  Washington  waters.  The  Columbia  River 
P  kers’  Association  is  understood  to  be  preparing  to  ask  the 
I  -  ral  Trade  Commission  in  Washington  to  refrain  from  per- 
r.  ling  California  yellow  fin  tuna  to  be  labeled  “extra  fancy”. 
T  contention  is  that  albacore  is  superior  to  the  yellow  fin 
<‘ty. 

'VSTERS — Northwest  select  oysters  are  a  little  firmer  in 
ti  market  with  most  of  the  sales  of  5  oz.  at  $1.15,  and  with 
packers  getting  $1.65  for  8  oz.  The  pack  of  oysters  on 
ti  West  Coast  is  not  especially  heavy,  of  course. 

FAS — Opening  prices  on  future  Northwest  peas  have  made 
a  <.ppoarance,  these  being  well  below  spot  lists.  Some  of  the 
e.  ,  ;  ings  are  hedged  about  with  restrictions,  but  all  seem  to  be 
V’  !i  below  the  expectations  of  brokers.  California  promises  to 
;•  into  the  picture  with  a  pack  of  sweets  ready  for  delivery 
cMi  iy  in  April,  or  well  before  other  Coast  packers  will  be  able 
te  make  deliveries. 


OUT  OF  THE  RED  ON  REDS — The  annual  report  of  the 
Alaska  Packers’  Association,  controlled  by  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  indicated  a  decided  improvement  in  operations 
for  1939,  compared  with  those  for  1938.  A  profit  for  the  year 
of  $31,294  is  indicated,  as  against  a  loss  of  $719,962  in  1938. 
Comparisons  are  difficult  because  of  a  ruling  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  on  capital  asset  valuation  and  depreciation 
rates.  The  pack  for  the  year  amounted  to  606,073  cases,  with 
that  of  reds  and  sockeyes  amounting  to  484,069;  kings  and 
Chinooks,  2,281;  cohoes,  2,533;  pinks,  69,819,  and  chums,  47,374. 
Sales  for  the  year  were  8.8  per  cent  under  those  of  1938,  and 
the  canned  salmon  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  33  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  With  a  lighter  pack  of  Alaska 
reds  in  prospect,  and  with  prices  substantially  higher,  the  carry¬ 
over  should  stand  the  firm  in  good  stead. 

ENCAGED 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Louise  McCrystal  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  Albert  Kok  has  been  announced.  Mr.  Kok  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  father,  C.  D.  Kok,  in  the  United  States  Products 
Corporation,  a  canning  concern  of  San  Jose,  Calif. 

PROTEST  FISHING  REGULATIONS 

Organized  fishermen  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  launched  a 
movement  against  job  preference  for  native  Alaskans  in  the 
Bristol  Bay  Area  where  1940  salmon  fishing  operations  are  to 
be  curtailed  50  per  cent.  They  have  protested  to  Washington 
that  the  regulations  are  “too  drastic.” 

PROPOSES  LABEL  DECLARATION  OF  OLIVE  VARIETY 

T.  H.  Eggers,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Wyandotte  Olive  Growers’ 
Association,  Oroville,  California,  attended  the  hearing  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Washington  on  a  proposed  ripe 
olive  trade  practices  code  recently  and  asked  that  a  provision 
be  included  requiring  containers  to  show  the  variety  of  ripe  olive 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  public.  The  proposal  was  taken 
under  consideration. 

CANNERS  OFF  FOR  HAWAII 

Passengers  who  sailed  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  recently  from 
San  Francisco,  California,  aboard  the  liner  Lurline,  included 
John  Waterhouse,  president  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd.; 
Charles  S.  Heinz,  of  the  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with 
his  bride,  and  S.  T.  J.  Brigham,  manager  of  Libby,  McNeil  & 
Libby,  and  Mrs.  Brigham. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canning  At  A  Standstill — Shrimp  Condemned  As  Too  Small — 
Stocks  Of  Canned  Shrimp  Dwindling — Prices  Up — Oyster  Output 
Light — Oyster  Crop  Light — No  Crabs. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  22,  1940. 

SHRIMP — The  production  of  shrimp  is  at  a  standstill,  and 
there  ai’e  not  enough  shrimp  caught  to  supply  one  tenth  of 
the  local  retail  demand.  Therefore  practically  all  the  shrimp 
sold  have  been  out  of  the  frozen  stock. 

The  weather  has  been  stormy  in  the  Gulf  and  the  boats  have 
not  been  able  to  fish  there,  which  is  where  the  large  shrimp  are 
now.  The  shrimp  in  the  bay  are  all  small  and  will  not  stand 
inspection.  In  fact,  some  of  the  boats  brought  in  a  few  barrels, 
but  they  were  condemned  by  tbe  Sea  Food  Inspector  as  being 
undersize. 

The  conservation  law  prohibits  the  catching  of  shrimp  that 
run  smaller  than  35  to  the  pound  whole,  and  the  law  was  passed 
to  protect  the  baby  shrimp  which  are  unmarketable  and  would  be 
destroyed.  If  the  baby  shrimp  were  allowed  to  be  destroyed, 
there  would  eventually  be  no  large  shrimp,  in  the  same  way 
that  if  all  the  biddies  were  killed,  there  would  not  be  any  hens 
to  lay  eggs. 
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The  canneries  that  are  equipped  to  handle  shrimp  and  oysters 
at  the  same  time  will  continue  to  pack  shrimp  if  they  can  get 
them,  but  indications  are  that  it  will  be  little  at  its  best. 

The  stock  of  canned  shrimp  in  the  warehouses  of  the  canners 
has  dwindled  down  to  where  it  will  be  cleaned  up  before  the  new 
pack  starts  in  August,  hence  a  shortage  is  expected  before  the 
Fall  season  opens. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.25  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.30  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  production  of  oysters  continues  light,  due  to 
their  scarcity  and  the  inclement  weather.  It  has  been  cold, 
I’aining  and  blowing,  which  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  men 
to  work. 

The  demand  for  oysters  usually  drops  off  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  while  there  has  been  no  exception  this  year,  yet 
the  supply  of  oysters  has  been  light  since  the  holidays.  As  the 
demand  in  some  cases  has  exceeded  the  supply,  it  made  it  appear 
that  the  demand  was  much  greater  than  it  really  was. 

Nowhere  on  the  coast  of  this  section  are  oysters  plentiful  and 
the  oyster  packers  have  had  to  move  in  a  skip  and  stop  manner 
a  good  part  of  the  time. 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  oyster  tongers  thin 
out  and  some  of  them  knock  off  catching  oysters  for  the  I'aw 
market  and  go  to  tonging  or  dredging  oysters  for  the  canneries. 

Louisiana  has  extensive  oyster  bottoms  and  produces  more 
oysters  than  Mississippi  and  Alabama  put  together,  but  even 
that  State  has  no  abundance  of  oysters  this  year,  which  has  held 
back  canning  operations. 

Alabama  has  the  best  yielding  oysters,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  lose  as  much  weight  in  cooking  for  canning  purpose, 
but  the  supply  is  lighter  than  either  Louisiana  or  Mississippi. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five  ounce 
and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


TOMATOES — Canners  who  held  are  getting  42^/^  cents  on 
I’s  and  621/4  cents  on  2’s  tomatoes,  spot  stocks.  Interest  has 
quickened  in  the  spring  pack  due  to  the  fact  that  considerable 
acreage  of  second  plantings  down  here  was  damaged  by  the 
before  mentioned  “hurricane  in  reverse.”  It  may  be  that  toma¬ 
toes  will  also  be  in  reverse.  But  this  is  based  upon  the  reports 
of  field  men  who  are  oftentimes  as  wrong  as  the  canners  in 
estimating  future  crops. 

MUSTARD  GREENS — No.  1  at  40  cents.  No.  2  at  62V4  cents. 
Some  sales  of  No.  2  at  60  cents. 

TURNIP  GREENS — No.  1  at  40  cents,  No.  2  at  60  cents. 

CUT  GREEN  BEANS — Heard  from  one  canner  who  is  selling 
out  No.  2  holdings  at  62^  cents.  Hope  for  higher  market 
never  developed. 

BOAT  SAILINGS — The  past  few  weeks  have  seen  canners 
operating  to  capacity,  endeavoring  to  ship  all  possible  orders  of 
juice,  and  with  buyers  taking  all  possible  stocks.  The  reason 
is,  as  outlined  last  week,  the  two  lines  serving  this  section  have 
been  doing  some  high  class  horse-trading.  The  last  definitely 
scheduled  sailings  of  these  two  lines  have  seen  them  booked  to 
the  last  water-mark,  space  at  a  premium  or  not  available  at  all. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


FEBRUARY  27-28,  1940 — Virginia  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  1-2,  1940 — Utah  Canners  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  continue  scai’ce  in  this  section  and  it 
looks  like  they  have  completely  disappeared  from  this  coast, 
which  caused  the  crab  catchers  to  knock  off.  Frozen  crab  meat 
is  the  only  thing  available  at  present. 

TEXAS -RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Cunning  Trade” 


MARCH  7-9,  1940 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual 
Meeting. 

MARCH  13-15,  1940 — Short  Course  for  Wisconsin  Canners  and 
their  Fieldmen,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

JUNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


High  Winds  Do  Further  Damage — Grapefruit  Juicing  Coming  to 

End — Segments  a  Problem — New  Kraut  Ready — Tomato  Prices 
Advanced — Shipping  Space  At  a  Premium. 

Mission,  Texas,  February  22,  1940. 

IN  REVERSE — The  weather  bureau  described  it  as  a  “hurri- 
I  cane  in  reverse.”  Whatever  it  was,  winds  of  gale  force  last 
week  added  to  the  crop  woes  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  damag¬ 
ing  replanted  spring  tomatoes,  knocking  a  vast  quantity  of 
grapefruit  to  the  ground.  In  fact,  the  suggestion  might  be  well 
in  order  that  the  grapefruit  deal  is  also  in  reverse.  Indeed,  to 
be  guided  by  reports  from  expert  field  men  and  buyers,  the 
indication  is  that  the  juice  deal  will  not  last  another  three 
weeks.  And  prices  are  advancing.  No.  2  Nat.  Juice  at  55  cents 
appears  substantial.  46  oz.  juice  at  $1.15-$1.20  is  general. 
No.  10  juice  at  $2.25-$2.50. 

Of  sections  it  is  difficult  to  write.  Some  canners  may  continue 
to  can  this  item  at  this  time.  But  it  is  an  unprofitable  venture 
for  the  fruit  is  soft  and  operating  costs  are  high.  However, 
field  run  or  thrown  segments  can  be  bought  at  72 ’/4  cents,  f.  o.  b., 
common  valley  points,  which  would  indicate  any  carryover  stock 
of  fancy  segments  should  demand  a  fancy  price. 

SAUERKRAUT  has  not  changed  much  from  last  week.  A 
few  cars  will  start  rolling  to  market  late  this  week,  but  the 
krautei-s  are  yet  to  get  a  real  ki-aut  run.  With  what  is  pro¬ 
claimed  a  monopoly  on  U.  S.  fresh  shipping  cabbage,  kraut 
cabbage  is  still  slow  in  coming  in.  But  there  is  cabbage  in  the 
field  that  will  soon  be  kraut  cabbage  and  nothing  but  kraut 
cabbage.  No.  1  kraut  at  40  cents.  No.  2  at  60  cents.  No.  2V2  at 
7214-75  cents.  No.  10  at  $2.75-$3.00. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper,  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  orsanization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 


1^  Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*WISC0NSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 
The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


everything  “Canable 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem- 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 

butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre- 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices  servation. 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 

and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc-  For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 

tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse,  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 


Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F»  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern" 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


Eastern 


Central 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Coloasal,  No.  2 

Large.  No.  2%_ . — 

Medium,  No.  . - 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  ean8....« 

Medium,  No.  1  tall. . . .... 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tilts,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq..... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s„«..„.~.... 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s....„.......... 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s....„...._ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10b....»»» 

Green  Cuts,  2b . . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ehr.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ehc.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2..» 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2._ — .... 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2....»«. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  Wh<de  Wax,  No.  2......„..« 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  . . — _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


2.00 

2.30 

1.66 

7.60 

1.00 


.85 

4.76 

.70 

3.40 

.621/^ 

3.00 


1.00 

■"go 

4.50 
.70 

3.75 

.65 

3.50 

6.'00 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green..„ . 

No.  10 - - - 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green. - 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.......... 

No.  10 . - 

No.  2  Freeh  White.... - 

No.  10 - 

Na  2  Soaked . . — 

BEETS 


1.46 

7.26 

1.26 
1.26 
4.26 

.85 

4.60 
.65 

3.60 
.60 


Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2% - 

No.  10  - 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2.......... 

No.  2V4  - 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2„..„ 


80 

95 

25 

12V, 

95 

76 


2.60 

2.60 

^40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

1.66 

1.76 

7.60 

1.00 

1.10 

5.00 

.80 

.75 

.80 

3.60 

3.60 

3.75 

.75 

.70 

.76 

3.26 

3.00 

3.36 

1.45 

1.60 

6.60 

6.00 

5.50 

1.10 

4.76 

.95 

.96 

6.50 

6.60 

.87% 

.77% 

.80 

4.10 

3.75 

4.60 

.77% 

.76 

3.75 

3.50 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

6.10 

4.76 

6.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

.80 

.70 

.75 

4.00 

3.25 

3.60 

1.55 

1.36 

7.60 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

6.00 

.92% 

4.76 

.90 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

4.00 

.70 

1.10 

.86 

1.36 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

4.00 

3.26 

6.00 

.65 

.70 

3.16 

2.76 

3.00 

West  (ktast 
Low  High 


2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 


2.36 

2.60 


2.60 

2.65 

2.60 

2.60 

2746 

2.60 


2.40  2.45 


1.00 

4.76 

.85 


1.10 

6.00 

1.00 


.76 

3.25 

1.00 

4.85 

1.20 

6.00 


.80 

3.76 

1.35 

6.50 

1.20 

5.26 


.90  .90 


1.06 


.671^  .721/2 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..» 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2—. - 

No.  10 _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  St.  No.  2. . 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

Na  10 _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2..- 
Na  10  . 

Ehc.  Std.  No.  2.m 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  Na  2 _ 

CO  RN — Creamatyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2._„.. 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..„„.......... 

Na  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.......... 

Na  10  . 

Elx.  Std.  No.  2„„.......... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 - 

No.  10  _ 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  Mo.  1.  TaU.... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10 . . — 


No,  10  . 

3.00 

3.25 

Std.  Sliced  No.  2-- _ - . 

.70 

Nor  2%  .... 

«%  . 

i.in 

Vo,  8  7 . 

No.  16’,—.  _  -  -  _ _ 

3.50 

3.76 

3  2K 

No.  10  - _ -  _  _ 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2 _ — . 

.80 

.90 

.70 

.72% 

SAUER  KRAUT 

No.  10  - . . — 

3.60 

4.50 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2—..-..——— 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  Mo.  2. _ 

Na  10  - - 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  _ _ 


.80  . 

3.76  4.60 

.75  .86 

3.60  4.00 


.75 

3.26 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

Fancy  No.  2_ _ 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 
Fey.,  No.  2. . . 

Std.,  No.  2.7.7."7.77.7™777777!'.r.7 

No.  10  _ — . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2b - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s _ ..... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5b . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s - 

No.  2  Ebc.  Std.  Sweets,  8s _ _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ebc.  Std.  Sweets,  6s........« 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s _ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  8s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....__..».... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  6b . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  2s - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  8s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 _ _ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6b....»..>..- 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskaa,  8s _ ....... — 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is....- 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskaa,  2s—. 

No.  2  Ehr.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss _ _ 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Es — 
Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is— 
No.  10  Ehc.  Std.  AlaAas,  8s— 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  8b— _ _ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s— - 

No.  10  StA  Alaskas,  Is— — 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s——— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  8s.- - 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s—— 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s—.-.— 
Na  2  Ungraded..— — — 
Soaked,  2b 

Blaekeye,  2s,  Soak^ - - 

10s . . - . 

PUBIPKIN 


6.60  6.76 

1.00  . 


.70 

.95 


.80 

1.16 


1.05  1.20 


No.  2% 

Na  8 _ 

No.  10  - 

;;;;  spinach 

".65  ".'70  No.  * - 

.  No.  8% - 

No.  10 
SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  8,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 

......  .......  Std.  No.  8,  Or.  Com,  Ev.  Limas. 

1.10  1.26  Triple,  Na  8- 


1.16 

4.00 


.96 

1.26 


Low  High 

Low  High 

.92% 

1.16 

.90 

1.02% 

5.30 

5.60 

4.86 

5.25 

.85 

1.00 

.87% 

.96 

4.75 

6.00 

4.60 

4.75 

.70 

eassst 

.86 

4.00 

4.60 

.92% 

1.06 

.90 

1.07% 

5.25 

6.30 

5.00 

6.60 

.85 

1.00 

4.76 

4.60 

.76 

.75 

4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

1.00 

1.16 

.97% 

1.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

.90 

1.05 

4.35 

6.26 

.86 

.86 

.86 

.96 

.86 

1.00 

4.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

.76 

.85 

.76 

.90 

4.26 

4.60 

3.76 

4.26 

.72% 

.77% 

.70 

.85 

3.40 

4.00 

.86 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

.72% 

.90 

.76 

.85 

4.25 

6.00 

3.95 

4.60 

.67% 

.80 

.67% 

.70 

4.00 

4.25 

3.65 

4.00 

.76 

.85 

.70 

2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

.80 

.92% 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

.80 

3.00 

4.00 

1.35 

1.27% 

1.60 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

1.07% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.07% 

1.00 

.90 

1.02% 

.95 

.87% 

.90 

.96 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.85 

.87% 

.86 

.87% 

6.26 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.50 

4.76 

4.26 

4.76 

1.50 

1.66 

1.46 

1.60 

1.26 

1.36 

1.45 

1.05 

1.07% 

1.40 

1.46 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.95 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

6.00 

6.60 

5.00 

.96 


6.26 

6.60 

6.50 

1.00 


.77%  .86 
.90  1.10 

.97%  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 


1.50 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 


1.16  1.20 

.82%  1.00 
.80  .95 


6.00 

4.60 

4.60 


6.25 

6.00 

4.76 


1.35 

1.30 


1.20 

1.10 

.96 

1.06 


1.45 

1.40 

L80 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 


.90 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.9,'-) 

eTo 

6.60 

6.00 

6.25 

5.26 

6.36 

4.50 

4.76 

6.00 

4.60 

4.7.'? 

4.26 

4.7D 

.86 

.96 

1.0(. 

.65% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.6: 

2.76 

3.00 

2.60 

.60 

.65 

.65 

2.50 

3.25 

.90 

.90 

2.90 

3.00 

2.75 

3.26 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

l.U 

siso 


.92%  1.1^> 
1.00  1 .3  ■, 

3.60  4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  Higb 


West  Coast 
Low  Higb 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continnad 


No.  8  — . 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


No.  8 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 


Std.,  No.  1.. 


No.  8 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 


.70 

.80 

1.20 

.85 

.97% 

1.50 

2.75 

3.26 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

1.07% 

1.00 

3.35 

3.76 

... 

. 

Solid  Pack 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.86 

1.25 

1.85 

1.36 

3.60 

4.26 

Tso 

4.26 

4.36 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.90 

.95 

1.17% 

1.00 

1.16 

.97% 

3.00 

3.60 

3.26 

3.50 

3.10 

With  puree 

.41% 

.47% 

.42% 

.65 

.67% 

.61% 

.70 

.65 

.80 

.82% 

.82% 

.90 

.86 

1.02% 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

2.86 

3.00 

2.70 

3.10 

3.20 

.42% 

.50 

.42% 

.46 

3.25 

3.00 

3.26 

3.25 

3.40 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2Vi . . 

No.  10  _ 

Choice,  No.  8%— 

No.  10 _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2^... 

Choice,  No.  2V4..... _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . . 

No.  10,  Water........^..... 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P _ 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat. . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice.... 
No.  10  in  Syrup.. 


Bias  tern 
Low  High 


,..  1.86  1.86 


1.66  1.90 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 
Buffet  ........................... 


Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.086 . 

No.  10  . .  2.76 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  808 . 


2.10 

2.15 

1.86 

2.00 

1.65 

1.76 

7.00 

6.25 

6.50 

6.76 

6.00 

4.26 

4.26 

4.00 

4.16 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.86  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.86  6.60 
6.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


No.  10 


.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62V,  _ 

No.  2  . 

.80 

.dfl 

2.76 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00" 

3.16 

No.  2%  . 

1.37U 

2.i7^ 

No.  10  .  „  _ 

8.76 

4.60  ■ 

.40 

.76 

.80 

RASPBERRIES 

.90 

.80 

.76 

.80 

2.65 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90 

3.15 

Black,  Water,  No.  2... 

. 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

No.  10  _ 

5.00 

6.00 

Red,  Water,  No.  2..». 

. 

1.65 

.76 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  . . 

_ — .  7.26  7.60 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

.  1  7K 

1.40 

1.60 

I.RO 

3.36 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

Red,  Syriip,  No.  2....... 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.75  . 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 
No.  10.  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.25  3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy....~ . . . .70  . 

No.  10  _ —  3.60  . 

No.  2  Std. _ _ 62%  .72% 

No.  10  _  2.85  . 


2.90  3.00 

3!26  sisH 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy... 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10.  Std . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  _ _ 

No.  10,  water.... 

BLUEBERRIES 


N^:  10 
Cli  ERRIES 

R>:  .-  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Re.:  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10....... 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

L  :oice.  No.  2% . 

.i  d..  No.  2% . 

I'-'y.,  No.  10 . . . 

Ol'oice  No.  10 . 

t:  i.  No.  10 . 


1.96 

1.80 

1.35 

6.25 

6.00 

4.90 


2.00 

1.86 

1.45 

6.60 

6.20 

6.25 


STRAWBERRIES 

Elz.  Pres.,  No.  1 _ _ 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . 

Std..  Water.  No.  10. 


HERRING  ROE 


Canned  Fish 


10  OS.  ........... 

No.  2,  19  os... 
No.  2,  17  os... 

LOBSTER 
FUts,  1  Ih _ 

g  £:  rz 


.70  ....... 

1.26  . 

1.12%  1.26 


1.00  1.10 


8.76  4.00 


...  1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.60 

9.00 

...  1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

...  4.76 

6.00 

5.00 

6.60 

FLi  iTS  FOR  SALAD 

Fi 


No.  2% . — . 

10  . 

'EFRUIT  SECTIONS 


1.36 

6.00 

2.06 

1.96 

1.70 

6.85 

6.46 


1.40 

5.25 

2.16 

2.10 

1.80 

7.00 

6.66 

6.00 


OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  OB. _ 

6  OB.  ............... 

8  OB. 

10  OB.  ............. 

Selects,  6  os....... 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.00 

1.06 

. 

1.10 

1.05  1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.80 

2.10 

1.50 

1.65 

2.20 

2.10  . 

GP: 

8 

N'  ;  _ _ 

Gk/  i'EFRUIT  JUICE 

8  c  . . 

Nc  t  . . 

No  00  _ 

Ni) . . . 

46  . . . 

No  0  _ _ 

GA. 

St> 

N-. 

PP.. 

Y. 


Florida 

'"96 


.97% 

2.60 


.67%  .62% 
. .  1.40 


Texas 


.82% 


.65 

1.15 


-KBERRIES 

Wo.  2 . 

10  _ _ _ 

(lES 

Fey..  No.  2%., 


CJ  .  ice.  No.  2% _ 

P  u.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10 . 

Ciioice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Fie.  No.  10 . 

tv atpr.  No.  10 . . . 


2.30  2.40 

7.66  7.76 

California 

.  1.86 

.  6.00 


1.50  1.60 

1.32%  1.45 
1.22%  1.26 
4.90  6.06 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat.  No.  % - 

Cohoes,  'Ihil,  No.  . 

Flat,  No.  1 - 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  TalL  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % - 

Sockeye  Flat,  No. 

No.  %  - 

Chums,  Tall,  No. 

Medium,  Red.  Tall................ 

SHRIMP 


Na  1,  Small — „ — 

No.  1,  Medium....... — — 

No.  1.  Large............ - - 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key _ 

%  OU,  Keylees - 

%  Oil,  Tbmato,  Carton— 

%  Oil,  Carton........^ — 

Mustard,  Keyless.. 


2.35  2.35 

.......  1.72% 

1.86  1.90 


1.50  1.65 


2.00  2.10 

'i'.so  'i'.'go 


1.30  . 

1.36  . 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1 1  i 

4.00  . 

3.36  . 

-T 

4.36  . 

3.10  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s - 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,.48’s - 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24’s _ 

Fey.,  Yel..  U,  48’b— 


4.40 

3.76 

4.00 

8.10 


4.60 

4.00 

4.16 

8.40 


3.50  4.15 


11.50  12.00 
6.25  6.50 

4.15  4.30 

9.50  10.00 

5.50  5.75 

3.65  3.90 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


SPLITTING  HAIRS 

First  Cannibal:  What  makes  the  King  so  talkative 
this  morning? 

Second  Cannibal :  Oh,  he  ate  a  couple  of  barbers  for 
breakfast. 

A  soldier  fresh  from  England,  wanted  a  new  pair  of  trousers 
in  France.  The  quartermaster  looked  hopelessly  at  the  man’s 
bow  legs  and  shook  his  head.  “That’s  all  right,”  said  the  man 
brightly.  “Just  give  me  a  straight  pair.  I’ll  bend  ’em.” 

STOP  IT! 

Judge:  That  noise  must  cease! 

Attendant :  But,  your  honor,  it  is  thunder. 

Judge:  That  makes  no  difference. 

An  American  Editor  worries  his  hair  gray  to  see  that  no 
typographical  mistakes  appear  on  the  pages  of  his  magazine. 
The  Chinese  editor  is  wiser  than  that.  He  wants  to  leave  his 
readers  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  discovering  a  few  typo¬ 
graphical  mistakes  for  themselves. 

CHEATED 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  leading  lady  ?” 

“She  only  got  nine  bouquets  of  flowers  tonight.” 

“Good  heavens,  isn’t  that  enough  ?” 

“Nope.  She  paid  for  ten.” 

From  a  training  camp  up  in  the  North  Country  of  England 
comes  a  recent  story  of  how  a  newly  promoted  Colonel  tem¬ 
porarily  lost  his  dignity.  The  Colonel  met  two  men  on  “fatigue” 
duty  carrying  a  steaming  “billy”  from  the  cookhouse.  Keen  on 
doing  his  duty  and  to  see  that  the  men’s  food  was  up  to  stan¬ 
dard,  he  ordered  one  of  the  men  to  fetch  him  a  spoon.  The  man 
hesitated  and  the  Colonel  repeated  his  order.  The  spoon  was 
fetched  and  the  Colonel  dipped  it  into  the  can. 

“Heavens!”  he  cried  as  he  tasted  it.  “This  is  dreadful  muck. 
It  tastes  like  dish  water.  What  on  earth  is  it?” 

Together  the  men  chorused,  “It  is  dishwater,  sir.” 

The  bright  pupil  looked  long  and  thoughtfully  at  an  examina¬ 
tion  question  which  read:  “State  the  number  of  tons  of  steiT 
shipped  out  of  the  United  States  in  any  given  year.”  Then  his 
brow  cleai’ed  and  he  wrote: 

“1492 — none.” 

A  Scotch  motorist  came  to  America  and  saw  his  first  “Fih  -j 
Air”  sign.  He  took  so  much  he  blew  out  all  four  tires. 

“The  service  in  this  hotel  is  terrible.  I’d  like  to  phone  dow  i 
to  the  clerk  and  tell  him  what  I  think  of  it.” 

“Why  don’t  you?” 

“I  tried  to,  but  nobody  answered  the  phone.” 

A  little  boy  of  seven  was  billeted  in  the  country  outside  <  f 
London.  The  people  he  was  staying  with  scolded  him  one  d<‘  y 
for  being  naughty.  They  made  him  promise  never  to  do  tl  e 
same  thing  over  again.  He  answered,  “I  can’t  make  a  ro  1 
promise.  Only  a  Hitler  one.” 

Visitor  (to  hospital  nurse):  Is  Mr.  Howard  in? 

Nurse:  Yes,  he’s  convalescing  now. 

Visitor:  Very  well.  I’ll  wait. 
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CANNERS  -  -  - 


you  were  not  asked 

to  advertise  in  the  Convention  Issue  nor  in  the  Pre-Convention  Program 
Issue,  before  the  Convention  simply  because  we  have  a  better  service  for 
you — one  that  will  keep  you  constantly  before  all  of  the  leading  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  chains,  voluntaries  and  food  brokers,  throughout  the  country 
for  the  entire  year  for  the  one  initial  cost.  That  is  the  ALMANAC  of 
the  Canning  Industry. 

Here  you  get  real  Advertising  value  for  your  money: 

•  You  get  your  advertising  right  along  with  all  of  the  industry's  vital  re¬ 
ferences  to  assure  attention — the  Food  Laws,  Labeling  reguirements, 
U.  S.  Grades  (for  guality  determination),  pack  and  crop  statistics,  prices, 
and  other  data  necessary  to  every  live  buyer  and  broker,  and  you  get 

a  full  year  of  advertising  for  the  one  cost. 

•  You  get  a  classified  listing  in  "Where  to  Buy  Canned  Foods".  This 
shows  your  name,  location,  the  items  you  pack  and  the  page  number  of 
your  advertisement  for  reference.  At  $100  per  page  ($60  per  half  page) 
this  full  year  of  advertising  costs  about  2c.  per  book  (4500  books).  See 
that  you  are  included  in  this  WHO'S  WHO  of  the  CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

Order  space  in  the  Almanac  at  once.  Ready  about  March  30th. 


Since  1916 — annually  compiled  and  published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE  20  S.  GAY  STREET  BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


•  Machinery  and  suppylmen — Each  subscriber  to  THE  CANNING  TRADE  receives  the 
Almanac.  Using  it  you  can  keep  canners  ever  mindful  of  you  and  your  offerings. 


*'NATIONALV*  type  of  CAN  SERVICE  matches  both  ordinary  and 
emergency  situations  that  arise  from  start  to  close  of  the  Canning 
Season. 

"NATIONAL V’  CANS  carry  quality  features  that  recommend  them 
as  essential  to  the  Perfect  Pack. 

"national's"  delivery  schedules  have  built  a  reputation  for 
dependability  covering  more  than  thirty  seasons. 

"national's"  expert  laboratory  and  technical  staff  stands  ready 
for  accurate  advisory  service. 

"national's"  mechanical  cooperation  >vith  the  Cannery  assures 
constant  operating  efficiency.  Maintenance  men  time  their  visits  to 
prevent  mechanical  delays. 

<^04  is  ALWAYS  READY! 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Offices  and  Plants  ■  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH,  N.  Y.  .  CHICAGO  .  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  .  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


